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Journal of the Conversations of Lord ron: 
noted during a Residence with his Lordship at 

Pisa, in the Years 1821 and 1822. B 

Thomas Medwin, Esq. of the 24th Light 

Dragoons, author of ** Ahasuerus the Wan- 

derer.” London 1824, 4to. H. Colburn. 
The destruction of the Memoirs of Lord 
Byron has increased the public appetite for 
every communication which throws a light 
over the character of so remarkable a person; 
and we consider the Literary Gazette to be 
very fortunate in its opportunities of being 
the first to gratify the general. curiosity upon 

nts of such intense interest. Our last 

umber ‘was consequently sought with as 
much avidity as one of his Lordship’s own 
most popular productions; and we have now 
the satisfaction of presenting our readers, 
exclusively, with a continuation of the same 
entertaiping and valued description. 

Captain Medwin spent many months of in- 
timacy with Lord Byron, during 1821-22, 
while his Lordship resided at the Lanfranchi 
Palace in Pisa; and it seems, made those 
constant .memoranda of his Sayings and 
Doings, are preserved for ever in the 
volume before us. It does not appear that 
there has been any breach of private or social. 
confidence in = “presenting - 

ere are su m state- 
pi Basa (anlesa Lord B had indutged 
in still freer camfessions elsewhere) we could 
hardly deem it possible that a gentleman and’ 
man of honour could ever have wished to 
give publicity. The betrayal. of family se- 
crets, of female confidence, and of transac- 
tions. in life calculated to hnrt the self-love 
and perhaps the common estimation of indi- 
vidaals concerned in them, are acts at which 
the honest mind revolts,—and some of these 
revelations go to the very utmost limit of 
What we consider infamous in manhood. Re- 
ferring, for example, to the anecdotes in our 
last, what can be more disgraceful in its way 
than the imputation upon Mr. Jeffrey, as edi 
tor of the Edinburgh Review, that, in order 
to make his peace with Lord Byron, he insinu- 
ated to him who was the author of the review 
of his ‘ Hours of Idleness,’ and even offered, 


them: to the (4 


period at which we might well repeat the ex- 
clamation, ‘‘ the age of chivalry is past!’’ Has 
the age of honour and decent shame gone 
with it, that we see the very newspapers of 
the day flaring out the basest treacheries 
which can make men ignominious in the judg- 
ment” 6f their own sex, and despicable as 
traitors in the eyes of the other? By the 
note we have just copied, it is seen that 
neither rank, nor consideration of circum- 
stances usually held sacred, could save one 
trusting victim from being held up to scorn; 
and we have been equally disgusted by seeing 
a deluded and lovely creature, oue of the 
sweetest ornaments of our Stage, sacrificed, 
as far as heartless and selfish brutality could 
injure her. by a knot of persons who claim 
to be called gentlemen. : 

There is something so vile in this course, 
that it has extorted from us 2 warm remon- 
strance, and diverted us away from our chief 
object; but we cannot help being led into 
some remarks by the very extraordinary na- 
ture of some of the statements, to which we 
again return. 

Introduced by his relative Mr. Shelley, 
Captain Medwin was well received by the 
tenant of the Lanfranchi Palace, was 
son. on so intimate a footing with him as to 
| by novel-reading, which made her fancy herself a hereme 
“ and led her into all oneal eceentricities. 

*yes.as married, but it was a matc , f 

atid ne ixaphe contd be mure nabienabipoentle vr tis 
or itdep it of one ther. It was at this time that 
we happened to be thrown much together. She had 
never been in love, at least where the affections’ ate con- 
cerned, and wag perhaps made without a heart, as man 
of the sex are, Sut her head more than supplied the de- 
ficiency. I was’ soon congratulated by my friends on 
the conquest EF had made, and did my utmost te show 
that I was not insensible to the partiality I could not 
help perceiving. I made every effort to be In love, ex- 
pressed as much ardour as I could muster, and kept 
feeding the flame with a constant suppy of billet-doux 
and amatory verses. In short, | was in time daly and 
regularly installed into what the italians call service, 
and soon becaine in every sense of the word a patito. It 
required no @dipus to see where “ll this wouldend, J 
am easily governed by women, (1.1 she gained an as- 
cendancy over me that 1 could no! esily shake aff, 

“ T submitted to this thraidem long, for I hate scenes, 
and am of an indolent disposition ; but I was forved to 
snap the knot rather radely at last. Like all lovers, we 
had several quarrels before we came to a final rupture. 
One was made up in a verry ofd way, and without any 
verbal explanation. She will remember it, Even during 
our intimacy I was not at all constant to this fair one, 
and she suspected as much. In order to detect my in- 











if ever he came to Scotland, to give up that 
writer to his Lordship’s vengeance! Mr. 
Jeffrey will, we doubt not, refute this as- 
tounding calumny. But even the weight of 
such a charge is nothing in the scale to the 
attack upon a woman, and one who had 


“loved not wisely but too well,” to which |lonsy. It was perfectly agreed and understood that we | 


we also alluded in our last, and which being 
now openly circulated, it is needless in us 
any longer to disguise.* Really this is the 











* The following is Captain Medwin’s version of it : 

« “ About this time I became what the French call un 
homme a bonnes fortunes, was engaged in a liaison, and 
I might add a serious one. 


’ “ 'The-tady had searcely any personal attractions to | 


recommend her. Her figure, though genteel, was too 
thin to be good, and wanted that roundness which ele- 
gance.and grace would vainly supply. She was how- 
ever yonng, and of the first connexions; au rest¢, she 
possessed an infinite yivacity,and an imgaination heated 





trigues she watched me, and earthed a lady into my 
| lodgings, and came herself, terrier-like, in the disguise of 
;}acarman. My valet, who did not see through the mas- 
querade, let her in, when, to the despair of Fletcher, she 
put off the man and assumed thé woman. Imagine the 
scene ; it was worthy of Faublas. Her conduct was un- 


gather his unreserved opinions upon many 
interesting topics, together with piqnuante 
anecdotes. The record of these has wade his 
volume extremely curious, and we must say 
that it is quite as mach calculated to attract 
universal attention, as it is in some instances 
to wound private feelivgs. 

Lord Byron’s traveliing equipage was a 
strange one. When he journeyed to Pisa, we 
are told it “ afforded a strange catalogue for 
the Dogana: seven servants, five carriages, 
nine horses, a monkey, a bull-deg and a mas- 
tiff, two cats, three pea-fowls some hens, 
(I do not know whether I have classed them 
in order of rank,) formed part of his live 
stock ; these, and all his books, consisting of 
avery large library of modern works; (for he 
bought all the best that came oat,) together 
with a vast quantity of furniture, might well 
be termed, with Cesar, ¢ i i ts,’”’ + 

Some other anecdotes also show the oddi- 
ties of his character. Capt. M. says, 

“ In criticising his features, it might per- 
haps" be said that his eyes were placed too 
near his nose, and that one was rather smaller 
than the other; they were of a greyish 
brown, but of a peculiar clearness, and when 
animated possessed a fire which seewed to 
look through and penetrate the thonghts 
of others, while they marked the inspirations 
of his own, His teeth were reguiar, 
and white; these, I afterwards fp he 
took great pains to preserve 2 ‘pur 
pose he used tobacco. when he fi ent into 
the open air; and he told me he was in the 





¥ |habit of grinding his teeth in his sleep, to pre- 


vent which he was forced to put a napkin be- 
tween them. - - - ’ 

** Lord Byron is an admirable horseman, 
combining grace with the security of bis seat. 
He prides himself much on this exercise. He 
conducted us for some miles till we came to 
a fdrm-house, where he practises pistol-firing 
every evening. This is his favourite amase- 
ment, and may indeed be called almost a pur- 
suit. He always has pistols in his holster, 
and eight or ten pair by the first makers in 
London carried by his courier. We had each 
twelve rounds of ammunition, and in a dia- 
meter of four inches he put eleven out of 
twelve shots. - - - The subject turned upon 
duelling, and he contended for its necessity, 
and quoted some strong arguments iv favour 
of it. ‘ I have been concerned,’ said he, ‘ in 
many dnels as second, but only in two as 
principal; one was with Hobhouse before I 





| accountable madness—a combination of spite aod jea- 


| were to meet as strangers. We were at a ball. She 
came up and asked me if she might waltz. I thought it 
| perfectly indifferent whether she waltzed or not, or with 
; whom, and J told her so, in different terms, but with 
much coolness. After she had finished, a comi-tragic 
scene occurred which was in the niouth of every one, 
Soon after this she promised young —— ....... if he 
would call me out. Yet can any one believe that she 
should be so infatuated after all ‘this as to cal] at my 
apartments—certainly with no view of shooting herself. 
| I was from home, but finding ‘ Vathek ’ on the table. she 
wrote in the tirst page ‘ Remember me!’—Yes, J had 
cause to remember her, and in the irritability of the mo- 





(quoted in the last Lit. Gaz.] 


ment wrote, under the two words, these twe stanzas” | , 


became intimate with hint. - - - 

**¢T was confirmed in my resolation of 
\shutting my door against all the travelling 
| English by the impertinence of an anonymous 
'scribbler, who said he might have known me, 
| but would not.’ - - - 

*¢¢ Almost all the friends of my youth are 
| dead ;_ either shot in duels, ruined, or in the 
| galleys : (mentioning the names of several.) 

“* Among those I lost in the early part of 
t - - - “ He had a kind of inclination, or 
Weakness, for what most people deem mere vermin, 
Live animals.” —Don Juan, Canto X. 
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my career, was Lord Falkland,—poor fellow ! 
our fathers’ fathers were friends. He lost his 
life for a joke#’and one too he did not make 
himself. The present race is more steady 
than the last. They have less constitution 
and not so much money—that accounts for 
the change in their morals. 

**< T am now tamed ; but before I married, 
sliewed some of the blood of my ancestors. 
It is ridiculous to say that we do not inherit 





our passions, as well as the gout, or any other 
disorder, 

‘¢¢ Twas not so young when my father died, 
but that I perfectly remember him; and had 
very early a horror of matrimony, from the 
sight of domestic broils: this feeling came 
over me very strongly at my wedding. Some- 
thing whispered me that I was sealing my 
own death-warrant. Iam a great believer in 
presentiments. Socrates’ damon was no 
fiction.. Monk Lewis had his monitor, and 
Napoleon many warnings. At the last mo- 
ment I would have retreated, if [ could have 
done so. I called to mind a friend of mine, 
who had married a young, beautiful, and 
rich girl, and yet was miserable. He had 
strongly urged me against putting my neck 
in the same yoke : and to shew you how firmly 
1 was resolved to attend to his advice, 
betted Hay fifty guineas to one, that I should 
always remain single. Six years afterwards 
1 sent him the money. The day before I pro- 
posed to Lady Byron, I had no idea of 
doing so.’ 

* After this digression he continued :— 

“ ¢ J lost my father when I was only six 
years of age. My mother, when she was ina 
rage with me, (and I gave her cause enough,) 
used to say, * Ah, you little dog, you are a 
Byron all over; you are as bad as your fa- 
ther!’ It was very different from Mrs. Mala- 
prop’s saying, ‘Ah! good dear Mr, Mala- 
prop, I never loved him till he was dead.’ - - - 

‘*¢ You tave heard the unfortunate story 
of his (speaking of his Unele) duel with his 
relation and neighbour. After that melan- 
choly event, he shut himself up at Newstead, 
and was in the habit of feeding crickets, 
which were his only companions. He had 
made them so tame as to crawl over him, and 


used to whip them with a whisp of straw, if 


too familiar. When he died, tradition says 
that they left the house in a body. I suppose 
I derive my superstition from this branch of the 
family ; but though I attend to none of these 
new-fangled theories, I ain inclined to think 
that there is more in a chart of the skull than 
the Edinburgh Reviewers suppose. How- 
ever that may be, I was a wayward youth, 

_ and gave my mother a world of trouble,—as 
I tear Ada will her’s, for I am told she is a 
little termagant. I had an ancestor too that 
expired laughing, (I suppose that my good 
spirits came from him,) and two whose atfec- 
tion was such for cach other, that they died 
almost at the same moment. There scems to 
have been a flaw in my escutcheon there, or 
that loving couple have monopolized all the 
connubial bliss of the family. - - - 

*** There are two things that strike me at 
this moment, which I did at Harrow: I fought 
Lord Calthorpe for writing ‘ D—d Atheist!’ 
under my name ; and prevented the school- 
room from being burnt during a rebellion, by 
pointing out to the boys the names of their 
jathers and grandfathers on the walls. - - - 






__** He used to say there were three great 

/ men: sin.one year, Brummel, himself, 
y wee NG 

ie iM! at Cenice, and was forced 
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into the search of pleasure,—an employment 
I was svon jaded with the pursuit of. 

* ¢ Women were there, as they have ever 
been fated to be, my bane. Like Napoleon, 
I have always had a great contempt for wo- 
men ; and formed this opinion of them not 
hastily, but from my own fatal experience. 
My writings, indeed, tend to exalt the sex ; 
and my imagination has always delighted in 
giving them a beau idéal likeness, but I only 
drew them as a painter or statuary would do, 
—as they should be. Perhaps my prejudices, 
and keeping them at a distance, contributed 
to prevent the illusion from altogether being 
worn out and destroyed as to their celestial 
qualities. 

-* ¢They are in an unnatural state of so- 
ciety. The Turks and Eastern people manage 
these matters better than we do. They lock 
them up, and they are much happier. Give 
a woman a looking-glass and a few sugar- 
plums, and she will be satisfied.’ ” 


These brief and miscellaneous selections 
are characteristic, and will help the reader to 
form an estimate, which the view of more 
impertant connexions cannot fail to confirm. 
We will endeavour to illustrate this by putting 
together Captain Medwin’s notices of his 
liaison with the Countess Guiccioli—the lady 
who maintained the longest and greatest in- 
fluence over him in Italy : 

* He dined at half an hour after sunset, 
et twenty-four o’clock ;} then drove to Count 

amba’s, the Countess Guiccioli’s father, 
passed several hours in her society, returned 
to his palace, and either read or wrote till 
two or three in the morning ; occasionally 
dvinking spirits diluted with water as a me- 
dicine, from a dread ofa nephritic complaint, 
to which he was, or fancied himself, subject. 
Such was his life at Pisa. 

“The Countess Guiccioli is twenty-three 
years of age, though she appears no more 
than seventeen or eighteen. Unlike most of 
the Italian women, her complexion is deli- 
cately fair. Her eyes, large, dark, and lan- 
guishing, are shaded by the longest eyelashes 
in the world; and her hair, which is un- 
gathered on her head, plays over her falling 
shoulders in a profusion of natural ringlets of 
the darkest auburn. Her figure is, perhaps, 
too much embonpoint for her height, but her 


possessing a Grecian regularity of outline ; 
and she has the most beautiful mouth and 
teeth imaginable. It is impossible to see 
without admiring—to hear the Guiccioli 
speak without being fascinated. Her amia- 
bility and gentleness show themselves in 
every intonation of her voice, which, and the 
music of her perfect Italian, give a peculiar 
charm to every thing she utters. Grace and 
elegance seem component parts of her nature. 
Notwithstanding that she adores Lord Byron, 
it is evident that the exile and poverty of her 
aged father sometimes affect her spirits, and 
throw a shade of melancholy on her counte- 
nance, which adds to the deep interest this 
lovely girl creates. 

*¢ ¢ Extraordinary pains (said Lord Byron 
one day) were taken with the edacation of 
Teresa. Her conversation is lively, without 
heing frivolous ; without being learned, she 
has read all the best authors of her own and 
the French language. She often conceals 
what she knows, trom the fear of being 
thought to know too much; possibly because 
she knows I am not fond of blues. To use an 
expression of Jeffrey’s, ‘If she has blue 











bust is perfect ; her features want little of 


stockings, she contrives, that -her petticoat 
shall hide them.’ ” 

** Lord Byron is certainly very much at- 
tached to her, without being actually in love. 
His description of the Georgioni in the Man- 
frini palace at Venice is meant for the Count- 
ess. The beautiful sonnet prefixed to the Pro- 
phecy of Dante was addressed to her; and I 
cannot resist copying some stanzas written 
when he was about to quit Venice to join her 
at Ravenna, which will describe the state of 
his feelings at that time.” * 

Defending the custom of Cavalieri Serventi, 
his Lordship says— 

“¢The Count Guiccioli, for instance, who 
is the richest man in Romagna, was sixty 
when he married Teresa ; she sixteen. From 
the first they had separate apartments, and 
she always used to call him Sir. What could 
be expected from such a preposterous con- 
nexion? For some time she was an Angiolina, 
and he, a Marino Faliero, a good old man; 
but yonng women, and your Italian ones too, 
are not satisfied with your good old men. 
Love is not the same dull, cold, calculating 
feeling here as in the North. It is the busi- 
ness, the serious occupation of their lives; it 
is a want, a necessity. Somebody properly 
defines a woman, ‘a creature that loves,’ 
They die of love; particularly the Romans: 
they begin to love earlier, and feel the passion 
later than the Northern people. When I was 
at Venice, two dowagers of sixty made love 
to me.—But to return to the Guiccioli. The 
old Count did not object { her availing her- 
self of the privileges of her country; an 
Italian would have reconciled him to the 
thing: indeed for some time he winked at 
our intimacy, but at length made an exception 
against me, as a foreigner, a heretic, an Eng- 
lishman, and, what was worse than all, a 
liberal. 

*¢ ¢ He insisted—the Gnicctoli was as ob- 
stinate ; her family took her part. Catholics 
cannot get divorces. But, to the scandal of 
all Romagna, the matter was at length re- 
ferred to the Pope, who ordered her a se- 
parate maintenance, on condition that she 
should reside under her father’s roof. All 
this Was not agreeable, and at length I was 
forced to smuggle her out of Ravenna, having 
disclosed a plot laid with the sanction of the 
Legate for shutting her up in a convent for 
life, which she narrowly escaped.’ ” 

The morning after Shelley’s obsequi¢s, at 
which Lord B. caught a fever, Capt. M. relates, 

**T found him sitting in the garden under 
the shade of some orange-trees, with the 
Countess. They are now always together, 
and he is become quite domestic. He calls 
her Piccinina, and bestows on her all the 
pretty diminutive epithets that are so sweet 
in Itatian. His kindness and attention to the 
Guiccioli have been invariable. A three years’ 
constancy proves that he is not altogether so 
unmanageable by a sensible woman as might 
be supposed. In fact no man is so easily led : 
but he is not to be driven. - - - 

‘*'The influence of the Countess over Lord 
Byron reminded me of a remark of Fietcher’s, 
that Shelley once repeated to me as having 
overheard: —‘*That it was strange every 
woman should be able to manage his Lord-~ 
ship, but her Ladyship !’” 

He left her, however, when he went to 
Greece, and her brother, Count Gamba, ac- 
companied his corpse to its last abode in Eng- 
land. Of another of his amours we find the 
following account. He says— 








* See the poem in our poetical department. 
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colonizing her. She forced her way back one 
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«¢¢ You may remember’seeiug the portrait 
of a female which Murray got engraved, and 
dubbed my ‘ Fornarina.’ 

«¢¢ Harlowe, the poor fellow who died soon 
after his return from Rome, and who used to 
copy pictures from memory, took my likeness 
when he was at Venice: and one day this 
frail one, who was’a casual acquaintance of 
mine, happened to be at my palace, and to 
be seen by the painter, who was struck with 
her, and begged she might sit to him. She 
did so, andI sent the drawing home asa 
specimen of the Venetians, and not a bad one 
either ; for the jade was handsome, though 
the most troublesome shrew and termagant I 
ever met with. To give you an idea of the 
lady, she used to call me the Gran Cane della 
Madonna. When once she obtained a footing 
inside my door, she took a dislike to the out- 
side of it, and I had great difficulty in un- 


day when I was at dinner, and snatching a 
knife from the table, offered to stab herself if 
I did not consent to her stay. Seeing I took 
no notice of her threat, as knowing it to be 
only a feint, she ran into the balcony and 
threw herself into the canal. As it was only 
knee-deep, and there were plenty of gon- 
dolas, one of them picked her up. This affair 
made a great noise at the time. Some said 
that I had thrown her into the water, others 
that she had drowned herself for love; but 
this is the real story, 

“¢T got into nearly as great a scrape by 
making my court to a spinster. As many 
Dowagers as you please at Venice, hut be- 
ware of flirting with Raggazzas. I had been 
one night under her window serenading, and 
the next morning who should be announced 
at the same time but a priest and a police 
officer, come, ag I thought, either to shoot or 
marry me again,—I did not care which. I was 
disgusted and tired with the life I led at Ve- 
nice,.and was glad to turn my back on it. 
The Austrian Government, too, partly contri- 
buted to drive me away. They intercepted 
my books and papers, opened my letters, and 
proscribed my works.” 

These foreign affairs have perhaps many 


ENIGRATION. 
The Emigrant’s Note-Book and Guide; with 
Recoliections of Canada, §c. By Lieutenant 
J. C. Morgan, H.P.R.M. 12mo. pp. 348. 
London 1824. Longman & Co. 
An Account of the Colony of Van Diemen’s Land, 
principally intended for the use of Emigrants. 
By Edward Curr. 12mo. pp. 207. London 
1824. G. Cowie & Co. 
Is there a man, as the Recruiting Sergeants of 
times now past and gone used to say in their 
harangues at fairs and markets—is there a 
man who dislikes hishome, who has an empty 
purse, a smoky house, or a scolding wife, 
or (heaven pity him!) all three; here is the 
King, God save his gracious Majesty! ready 
to relieve his distresses, let him take this 
shilling ; the bounty is in itself a fortune, and 
he must become, if he live long enough?! a 
general officer at least, if not a corporal or 
sergeant. 
We know not how it is, but the multitude 
of volumes which we have read within the 
last half dozen of years, every one upholding 
some favourite scheme and place for emigra- 
tion, has wonderfully reminded us of the 
Crimps and Recruiters of our younger days, 
and infected us with strong suspicions of the 
whole muster. 
Here we have had, within a not very wide 
range of our Numbers, almost every quarter 
of the Globe str ly ¥ led to 
persons who are not altogether satisfied with 
their native Britain. 
Birkbeck has most mendaciously laboured 
to allure settiers to his swampy prairies in 
the wild woods of North America, in order to 
enhance the value of his Utopian purchases. 
To South America, cry the bolder Patriots ; 
the sword there, as in ancient fendal ages, 
carves the adventurer’s way to glory and for- 
tune ; and the mines of Peru are his reward. 
Canada, all English in its riglits and Teet- 
ings, is the place—the only place, for the 
Emigrant, say Mr. Galt, Mr. Talbot, Lieut. 
Morgan, and fifty others. 

The United States, by their delusive legis- 
lation and individual arts, contend for the 





palliations, which can hardly be offered for| unwary Europeans, and invite them to seek 


such as are avowed of libertinism at home. 
We have also the acknowledged madness of 


his revelling out of a skull cup, the details of 


a mind unsettled on religious points, and 
other confessions of temperament which ren- 
der this brilliant genius almost an object of 
unmixed pity. But his superstitions—his opi- 


the land of genuine liberty, at the expense of 
being slaves to pay their passage thither. 
The Cape of Good Hope has its advocates, 
and the magic of its name to tempt the weary 
and discontented to starve at Algoa Bay. 
Wentworth, and other proprietors in New 
Holland, protest that Botany Bay is a very 


nious of men and authors, and many other | heaven on earth, abounding in all the luxuries 
things, we must be content to postpone for a| of life, as well as in Kangeroos and Convicts. 


second and concluding review of Capt. Med- 
win’s work in our next, 


Notes.—Getting up a play when at Cambridge. 


Van Diemen’s Land has also its patrons, 
and contests the prize with New Holland, 
which its friends declare it excels in many 


** On the ~~ of representation, one of the performers points of conveniency and enjoyment. 


took it into his 


ead to make an excuse, and his part 


The Humbug of Poyais has been villa- 


their increasing in a geometrical ratio till 

there shall not be elbow-room for the throng, 

England expects every mani to do his duty, 

said an authority against wilich it was rather 

dangerous to contend, and really we are not 

philosophers enough to stand out upon this 

position. We shall therefore take it for 

ranted that it is good for sundry thousands 

of English, Scots, and Irish, to seek distant 

lands, wherein to find comforts for themselves 

and families, which the state of things pre- 

vent them from attaining at home. The 

question then comes to be, Where should 

they go?—and upon this, the two little vo- 

lumes, the titles of which we haye put at the 

head of this paper, profess to give them the 

best informaticn, 

Lieut. Morgan, after taking a rapid survey 

of the advantages and disadvantages which 

belong to other settlements, adheres with all 

his force to the superiority of the Canadas, 

whither he himself is bound. He observes, 

very pertinently— 

“From the writings of several it would 

appear, that of the many thousands who 

settle in the back woods of America, not one 

of them ever think of bettering their condi- 

tion by crossing into Canada, If we are to 
form an opinion upon what they say on the 
subject, we should conclude that ‘ the beau- 

tiful prairies,’ the ‘ loveliness of nature,’ and 
her bounties, so superabundantly and espe- 
cially bestowed upon the United States, were 
fully sufficient, together with the superior 
liberty they enjoy, (‘ to imitate which is for- 
gery,) to keep them within the American 
boundary. 

“ But, alas, how fatal to all this is the 
reality ; there is no man who has passed from 
Montreal to the head of the Great Lakes, 
who will not remember seeing thansands of 
Americans settled within the Canagian bound- 
ary. Previous to the late war, amd.since the 
(peace, vast nunibers of Emigrangs from the 
United States have taken up lands and dis- 
tributed themselves throughout che whole of 
Upper and Lower Canada, and they still con- 
tinue to do so. 

* Surely this fact speaks volumes, for if 
the government of America, its soil, and cli- 
mate, are so vastly superior to the British 
Provinces, why, in the name of Yankee inde- 
pendence, do so many hundreds and thou- 
sands leave it? 

*¢ For the emigrant, therefore, who has no 
inclination for ‘ liberty and equality’ in a 
land of masters and slaves, or to sever him- 
self for ever from his native country, his early 
connexions and friends, either of the British 
colonies of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, or 
the Canadas, is far preferable to the United 
States of America, ’ 

“ The emigrant, in a movement of so much 
importance as that of choosing a new coun- 


was obliged to be read. Hobhouse came forward to] nously promoted by miscreants, who cared | try, where he will have to await what farther 


apologise to the audience, and told them thata Mr. — 
The gentleman 


had declined to perform his part, &e. 


was highly indignant at the ‘a,’ and had a great incli- horrid climate of the Mosquito shore. 


nation to pick a quarrel with Scroope Davies, who re- 
plied, that he supposed Mr. — wanted to be called the 
Mr. so and so. He ever after went by the name of the 


§. Definite Article, ” 
When manager at Drury Lane, 


«It is pleasant enough sometimes to take a peep 


behind, as well as to look before the scenes. 


“*T remember one leg of an elephant saying to 
another,‘ D—n your eyes, move a little quicker ;’ and 
overhearing at the Opera two people in love, who were 

the responses between the 
intervals of the recitative, instead of during the recita- 


8o distraits that they made 


tion itself. One said to the other, ‘Do you love me? 


then came the flourish of music, and the reply sweeter 


than the music, ‘ Can you doubt it 2’ ” 


ee 


»}on their brilliant and attractive route. 





And, in addition to these, we have perused | and reconsider the subject. . 
projects for peopling Nova Scotia, New| only remains to give such particulars of Upper 
Brunswick, Newfoundland, and almost every | and Lower Canada as may probably proye 
other new place ;—for Colonizing some of the| useful to those who have already decided 
Greek Islands,—for a settlement on the Afri-| upon settling in that country.” 
can Coast in the Mediterranean ;—for (but : 
of this we are not sure) employing the sur-}ab oro with the voyage, the perils and incon- 
plus population of our country in peopling the | veniences of which he advises Emigrants to 
Moon and any of the Comets they can catch | face boldly ; for, says he, 


nothing for the sacrificé of lives in that} portion of good or evil providence may, have 


in reserve tor him, will do well to consider 
For me it now 


This he proceeds to do in detail, beginning 


“© Cowardice, although perhaps in some 


All these plots and plans, however, seem to| cases a constitutional infirmity, is still a dis- 
hinge upon an assumed surplus of inhabitants | grace to any mah, but more especially to him 
in these noble islands, and on the prospect of| who has professed to set all personal hazard 
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———————— 
and difficulty atdefiance. Let him rest fully 
assured that the’ greater portion of what is 
generally considéred danger, bears no affinity 
to it if looked manfully in the face. 

© When the Success, Trooper Frigate, 
Captain Barclay, in whichI had my passage 
from Halifax to Quebec, was nearly lost in a 
gale of wind in the night at the entrance of 
the gulf, I went below to inform my sleep- 
ing friends in the ward-room of their situa- 
tion. My valued friend, Lieutenant John 
Hewitt, of the corps to which I have the ho- 
nour to belong, immediately took a view of 
the rocks, and then seeing clearly that it 
would, in a few moments, be all right, or all 
wrong with us, he began to draw on his in- 
expressibles, and to dress himself with great 
minuteness. ‘ My fine fellow,’ said I, ‘ I think 
you may dispense with your drapery, and 
prepare;to swim for your life.’ ‘My good 
triend/ replied he, with admirable sang froid, 
“ let us by all means go on shore decent, for 
how do we know who we may be introduced 
to? 


But it is equally needless for us to convey 
our readers across the Atlantic, up the mag- 
nificent St. Laurence, &c. or to treat them 
with an epitome of the early history of Ca- 
nada, which we think we must have done at 
least thrice since we began the Editorship of 
the Literary Gazette ; or again to go over the 
circumstances of the late American war.* 
We shall therefore content ourselves with 
stating of the gallant Lieutenant’s book that 
it contains a good deal of information which 
may be of use to Emigrants ; some effusions‘ 
of sentiment very honourable to his feelings, 
but misplaced in his volume; an Episode of 
a Highland Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim 
in Canada; a few facetious remarks; and a 






d g at lawyers, whom he seems to 
abhor the-very hottom of his soul. Per- 
haps he anffered from them, and prefers 
the M s, which only bite through a 
two-inch’ + indeed, a back wood, a sa- 


vage wood, or any kind of wood in America, 
or elsewhere, he evidently considers to be 
infinitely better than that wood among our- 
selves, which is called the King’s Bench. 
Mr. Carr is an agriculturist, who has visited 
Hobart Town and Port Jackson ; and he gives 
us his reasons for thinking Van Diemen’s Land 
superior to every other spot on the world’s 
surface for emigration. Yet he is rather im- 
partial ; for we do not think the following 
pictures very attractive. Of Hobart Town: 
*¢ The moral condition of the lower elasses, 
consisting chiefly of prisoners, or of those who 
are free by the expiration of their term of 
servitude, is neither better nor worse than 
might be expected. A more efficient police, 
which however it might be difficult to form 
out of such bad materials, would considerably 
improve the comforts of the colony. Daring 
robberies, though still of frequent occurrence, 
have certainly diminished during the last 
eighteen months: still those who are possessed 
of any thing to Jose, are harassed by a conti- 
, * Upon this latter subject, Lieut. Morgan tells us 


a new The commanding officer of 
the Upper Canada Militia, which did good service, was 








nual feeling of insecurity, and are constrained 
to practise the poet’s injunction, 
“ Now ere you sleep, 

See that your polish’d arms be primed with care, 

And drop the night bolt ;—ruffians are abroad. 

And the first larum of the coek’s shrill throat 

May prove a trumpet summoning your ear 

Tohorrid sounds of hostile feet within.” 

** Though the receivers of stolen property 
are numerous and notorious, personal out- 
rages are happily very rare. The chances of 
escape from justice are so numerous, that it 
is seldom necessary for the robber to add the 
crime of murder for his security. Though the 
morality of the colony is generally speaking 
at the lowest ebb, instances of improvement 
are not wholly wanting, particularly among 
that class of persons who have received the 
benefit of education. Many of these rise to 
independence; and some to opulence; but 
that they often redeem their lost reputation, 
is more than I am prepared tostate. In Van 
Diemen’s Land, a line of demarcation has 
ever existed between convicts and free per- 
sons, which the future acquisition of their 
fréedom has never enabled them to overstep. 
It has been otherwise in New South Wales.” 

In the country, the farm-houses— 

“ The cottage is usually built of sods, logs, 
or mud, and thatched with straw; a few logs 
laid together in the style of the American 
fence, perhaps compose a pig-sty; and an 
open detached yard of the same materials, 
serves to contain the working cattle. 

“ These are in a majority of cases the only 
features of a farm-house in Van Diemen’s 
Land, unless, indeed, we think proper to add 
the disgusting appearance of wool, bones, 
sheep-skins, wasted manure, and the con- 
fused — of ploughs, harrows, carts, fire- 
wood, and water-casks, with a few quarters 
of tautton or kangaroo hanging on a neigh- 
bouring tree, and a numerous tribe of dogs 
and idlers ; the former barking, the latter 
lounging about. Every thing betokens waste 
and disorder, the total absence of indust 
and economy. As to the thrifty mistress of 
the house, her place is too frequently sup- 
plied (among the lower classes in particular) 
by a being of a different nature, generally a 
convict, or one free by the expiration of her 

erm of transportation. In respect to the 
dairy and poultry, the latter are indeed ge- 
nerally to be met with; but the possessor of 
a hundred head of cattle often cannot com- 
mand milk to his tea. 

“ Such is, for the most part, the uninviting 
State of a farm-house in Van Diemen’s Land, 
so opposite to the comfort, neatness, conve- 
nience and frugality, which are conspicuous 
on the first approach to houses of a similar 
class in England.” 

On the South-Esk River, Norfolk Plains, 
&c. the most lovely and fertile part of the 
country— 

‘Let the settler beware how he places 
himself amongst these people, for they are in 
general as poor and as flagitious as idleness, 
encouraged by the almost spontaneous ferti- 
lity of their lands, can make them. Woe to 


@ captain of the 8th regiment, who held a brevet rank, the fat wethers and even to the peat 


with the local one of lieutenant-colonel whilst detached, 
—and I well b dote told of him at the 
to pass unnoticed. This gallant son of 
d Isle having been severely wounded in the 
action (ef Lundy’s Lane,)—made the following laconic 
report of his situation te the li colonel who 
commanded the 8th. é 
——, I was shot through the head yesterda’ 
morning, but | tell me I am doing very well, and 
self. on that villainous salt-petre, 








ewes of their more wealthy neighbours! None 
of these depredators will want meat while 
there is a flock of sheep within a convenient 
distance ; and few of them will want rom} 
while those who sell it encourage their de- 
predations, I am acquainted with a gentle- 
man in this neighbourhood, who, with three 
thousand acres in one spot of the finest land 





think so my plague 
I think it will be the @eath of me at last. Your’s, &c, 


and richest pasturage in the island, dares 


———— 
not feed a single sheep of all his large flocks 
upon it. 

‘¢ Sheep-stealing in this island, but more 
particularly in this part of it, is organized 
into a most complete system, and various me- 
thods are adopted ‘in the commission of the 
robbery, and in the secretion of the flocks 
when stolen. 

“In some cases the shepherd is ‘a party 
concerned ; and where his iutegrity has been 
corrupted, the matter becomes simple enough. 
In other cases, where the flock is large, con- 
sisting perhaps of a thousand or more, and 
extending over a considerable surface of 
ground, it is scarcely possible that the shep- 
herd can have the whole in view at one time. 
It is well known that the strongest and best 
sheep will always head the flock; and the 
robbers, taking advantage of this, break into 
the midst of them, and cut off a number of 
the leaders, frequently from.two to three hun- 
dred ; but usually not less than from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty. These they 
drive away, and if they are not missed for an 
hour or two, there is a gteat probability that 
they will evade pursuit; for the shepherd, at 
first only suspecting his loss, will count his 
sheep to ascertain it; and before this is done, 
and he knows which way to pursue, the rob- 
bers have gained a start of several miles. The 
sheep, once clear off their own beat, are 
driven about in various directions, to disguise 
and confuse their track ; and when removed 
to a sufficient distance, from twenty to fifty 
miles, if wanted for immediate use, are killed, 
and perhaps salted, in some secret part of the 
bush ; or left in the flock of an accomplice, 
usually a small proprietor, who has previously 
agreed for the purchase, and the price, gene- 
rally.in ardent spirits, is paid to the plunder- 
ets. If-the sheep are to be kept alive, they 
are driverito a considerable distance, and in 
some unfrequented plate, where secret stock 
yards are kept up, unknown to any but these 
depredators, they proceed to disfigure them. 


Ty | If pitch-marked, they are in the first place 


shorn; any remarkably spotted sheep being 
generally destroyed. If they are marked by 
any notch in the ear, the tip is cut off; or if 
the notch be cut too near the head, the ear is 
taken off altogether. If, as is often the case, 
they are branded on the face, the brand is 
altered by the addition of some other strokes ; 
thus, I is easily converted into D and several 
other letters ; L, by prolonging the first stroke 
downwards, and adding another on the right 
hand, is converted into H; and the same 
with many others. If the letter be such that 
it admits of no alteration, it is covered en- 
tirely with another brand, which renders it 
a mere blotch, but probably puts it out of the 
power of any person to swear to the property. 

“* After they have recovered from their 
sores, and their coats are a little grown, they 
make their appearance in the flock of some 
person known to be possessed of sheep, and 
in several cases have actually been sold again 
to their rightful but unsuspecting proprietor. 

“¢ This destructive practice is carried on to 
an extent which would scarcely be credited 
by those who are not acquainted with the co- 
lony. An individual has been known to lose 
more than one thousand head in the course of 
a year; and instances have occurred where 
five or six hundred have been driven off at 
once, and irrecoverably lost.” 

Again: 

“ And how is the work of the farm carried 
on? The labourer is a slave, with no motive 








to impel him but fear; his maintenance must 
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be provided let him work.or not. He is there- 
fore idle and discontented, nay worse, he is 
contumacious and insolent. If the master be 
easy, the man is easier still; if he be gene- 
rous, his good nature is imposed upon; if he 
be strict, there are a thousand ways of reta- 
liation; his ploughs are broken, his sheep 
lost, his working oxen are sure to be missing 
or lame when required for the most impor- 
tant services. Should it unfortunately happen 
that, from the difficulty of providing meat or 
flour in remote situations, or, as is more tre- 
quent, from the wasteful extravagance of the 
men, they should be a day upon short allow- 
ance, they go down in a body to Hobart Town 
to make their complaint of being starved. In 
a word, the men are fed, and clothed, and 
provided for, while the master is a prey to 
care and perplexity. 

“These are some of the drawbacks from the 
comfort of a settler’s life, and there are but 
few of the inhabitants who will not feelingly 
bear witness to the truth of the picture.” 

For ourselves, we are not what is termed 
very particular in our notions of eligibility, 
comfort, and happiness. Good things we 
certainly like in more ways than one; but 
heaven preserve us from the good things 
which Mr. Curr enumerates among those 
which incline him (page v,) to ‘ point out 
Van Diemen’s Land as a place which pos- 
sesses many peculiar advantages” for Emi- 
grants! We have quoted indeed but a few 
items, butif these are insufficient to tempt the 
wanderer to pitch his tent there, he may 
strengthen his resolution by going through 
the volume whence they have been tran- 
scribed. He will find, in addition, that there 
is paper money worth nothing; houses at 
dear rents recommended by being peculiarly 
liable to plunder;. bad roads; a profligate 
population ; justice inefficient; cattle, but 
no dairies;- and. butche 
high priced; agriculture not prospering; 
and a long and painful voyage to be endured 
before he can reach this Paradise—of Fools. 

Yet far be it from us to persuade or to dis- 
suade on the subject of Emigration. No one 
shall ever be able to reproach the pages of 
the Literary Gazette while enduring evils in 
a foreign land. Whomsoever the love of 
change seduces to roam, we can only wish 
to experience greater comfort abroad than 
they enjoyed at home.—‘ The world is all 
before them,”—where to chuse their place of 
rest— may they find ‘ Providence their 
guide.” 





Universal Geography, or a Description of all the 
parts of the World, on a New Plan, &c. &c. 
By M. Malte-Bran. Edinb. Adam Black. 
Lond. Longman & Co. 

THE translation of this valuable, we had al- 

most said invaluable work, having now ad- 

vanced a great way, it is full time that we 
should do our duty in bringing its merits 
under public consideration. We have before 
us four complete volumes, and the first part 
of the fifth volume which has just issued from 
the press. Its design, says the original pre- 
face, “ is to bring together, in a series of his- 
torical discourses, the whole of Ancient and 
Modern Geography, in such a manner as to 
furnish the reader with a lively picture of tlie 
whole terraqueous globe, with all its differemt 
countries—the memorable places which they 
contain—the tribes of men by which they 
have been successively peopled, and those 


meat -searce and} 


tants...It appears an immense undertaking, 
when we consider how many varied details 
require to be combined in a work of moderate 
size.” 

But immense and difficult as it is, the author 
has done and is doing it ample justice. It is 
at once a system of geography for every-day 
use, and for every common purpose ; and at 
the same time an example of the most cn- 
larged philosophical views. It is alike calcu- 
lated to gratify those who read merely from 
natural curiosity, and those who seek its 
pages for the more definite purposes of edu- 
cation and scientific intelligence, 

The first volume is devoted to a luminons 
philosophical theory of geography—an appro- 
priate foundation for the succeeding volumes, 
which treat separately of the various quarters 
of the world—as the second and half the third, 
Asia; the last moiety of the third (what is 
here called Oceanica,) the regions situated,in 
the great ocean between Africa, Asia, and 
America; the fourth, Africa and its adjacent 
islands ; and the fifth, as we see from its com- 
mencement, America. Thus we have two, 
we might almost say three, quarters of the 
globe complete in the first four volumes ; and 
the remaining quarters, America and Europe, 
in a fair state of progress. But it is not so 
much the excellent arrangement of this work 
which claims our approbation, as its descrip- 
tive and animated style. Geography ceases 
to be a dry study under the pen of Mr. Malte- 
Brun. Instead of tiresome technical expo- 
sitions, the reader is borne along by plea- 
sant paths to acquire every degree of know- 
ledge which can be desired; and after a 
long sitting, will be apt to close the book 
of instruction with impressions similar to 
those he would have felt if he had been 
reading amusing travels or an entertaining 
history. ‘‘ We shall not (the author tells ys 
lras*-been his judicious choice) even scrapu- 
lously deny ourselves and our readers the 
pleasure of occasionally mingling our topo- 
graphical descriptions with passages of his- 
tory, or with anecdotes tending to illustrate 
manners, and often serving to fix in the me- 
mory names of localities, which otherwise it 
would be difficult to retain. There is no rea- 
son why we shonld refuse to pick up a flower 
which optrudes itself on our view. A deserip- 
tion of the world should resemble the world 
itself, in which the most arid deserts present 
here and there a limpid fountain, or a refresh- 
ing shade.” 


But, however highly we may estimate this 
publication, which is in our opinion infinitely 
superior to any thing of its class which has 
ever appeared, it is not of a kind which we 
can illustrate by extracts. We can merely 
state that it is admirable in its original form, 
that it is well translated, that it is printed in 
a fair style so as to fit it not only for libraries 
but for families and schools; and that, in fine, 
it is a work that neither library, family, nor 
school shonld be without.* 








* Note.—Having occupied so little space with M. Malte 
Brun’s great work, we shall take the liberty of augment- 
ing it by the addition of one of his recent papers on an 
interesting subject: 


Note on the Geographical Knowledge of the Orientals 
relative to Russia and Scandinavia. Read to the 
Geographical Society. 

1, ** Narratives of Tin Foszlan, and other Arahs, re- 





which at the present moment are its inhabi- 


Specting the ancient Russians ; Text and Translation ; ' i Se 
with Critical and Philological Notes : followed by three| IN our notice of this usefal work we promised 
oe ~ the Russians of Kiovia, on the Varengues, 
and the Sea of the Varengues, and onthe Country of|,. r ° re, : ; . 
Visou. By M. Frehn, Counsellor of State, Memes of tributions in musical biography, the Memoirs 
the Academy of St. Petersburg and its chief Librarian, | of those of our native composers who are most 


ee 
Director of the Asiatic Museum.” Published at St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1823, in German. ra 
Tbn Foszlan was sebt as ambassador by the Caliph 
Mouctedir to the King of the Bulgarians, on the Wolga, 
in the year 922 of ourera. This narrative has been pre- 
served by Yacouti. M. Frehn has himself collated the 
manuscript of St. Petersburg, and ‘wbtained the colla- 
tion of that of Copenhagen from Professor Rasmussen, 
and of that of Oxford by Professor Macbride. He dis- 
cusses with great learning the various readings, and ex- 
plains by this means the most corrupted names, Thes, 
for instance, he proves that Darmuschi, in an Arabic geo- 
erapher, is Danimarca. His work is admirable in all 
that relates to Philology, History, and Numismatology. 
Geographers will perhaps have something to add to the 
researches of the learned author on the Sea of the Varen- 
gues, which, according to the united testimonies of the 
Arabs, is“ an arm of the ocean to the north of the Seclaves 
(Sclavonians,) extending southwards of the couutry of 
the Varengues, to inhabited mountains whieh join the 
empire of Chinaand the country of the Turks.’ en we 
recollect the system of the Greeks, who considered Scan- 
dinavia and Finnland as islands, the meaning of the 
Arabian geographers becomes very Clear. >"They unite 
systematically the North Sea, the Cattegat, the Baltic, 
the Gulf of Finnland, the White Sea, and the seas about 
Nova Zembla, in one mass. This is not the place to 
enter into deep research on this subject.°?But I be- 
lieve it will be agreeable to the members ofthe - 
phical Society to tind here anotice of another work rela- 
tive to the same subject. The following is the title of it : 
“ Memoir on the Geographical Knowledge of the 
Arabs and Persians in the Middle Ages, relative to 
Russia and Scendinavia, and also on the Commerce which 
they carried on there. By M.R Profi 





S of 
the Oriental Languages in the University of Copenhagen. 
1814.” In Danish. 

This is a view of all the notions of the Orientals, at 
that time known, relative to the northern and eastern 
couatries of Europe: it is distinguished by. critical sa- 
gacity, and highly interesting in a geographical point of 
view. The mm | is, thatthe Arabs and Persians traded 
not only with Novogrod and Casan, but probably with 
Birka in Sweden, and Sleswick in Denmark. Hence the 
immense quantities of Arabic coins of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, which are continually found in the 
north ; for instance, in the island of Bornholm. M.Ras- 
mussen determines by these Memoirs the period when 
the relations of the Arabs and Persians commenced and 
ceased. He carefully compares the Oriental narratives 
with the Anglo-Saxon Geography of King Alfred, and 
with the geographical notices contai in the Ice- 
landic Sagas. Of course the learned Dane could not be 
acquainted, in 1814, with the quotations from Arabic 
authors, which M. Frehn has extracted Arabic 


Oriental MSS., which” M:-D’Owvar sured, in 
1819, for the Academy of St. Petérsbnrg. “Bat it is ré- 
markable that M. Frehn, who had t w rials 


at his disposa), has very often confirmed the explanations. 
given by M. Rasmussen. ‘ ei¢ 

I was thinking of translating, in ithe Annales des 
Voyages, the Memoir of the Danish professor, when I 
learned that M. Freehn was engaged in his work. Per- 
haps I may now find time to unite these two works in a 
geographical analysis; but as it would be necessary to 
accompany it with a map, which is wanting both in 
Rasmussen and Frehn, I cannot positively say when 
this Analysis will appear. 

I will add, that the celebrated Professor Schlétzer, of 
Géttingen, was first sensible of the utility of consulting 
Oriental sources, to clear up the history and geography 
of the East of Europe during the middie ages. One of 
his disciples, Mr. Ewers, in his Materials for the Ras- 
sian History, has followed the steps of Schlétzer, uniting 
and comparing various passages of the Oriental writers ; 
but his hypothesis, which makes the Varegues-Rassians, 
the founders of the Russian Empire, descend from the 
Chazares, a Turkish, or as others say, a Persian nation, 
is entirely refuted by the profound investigations of 
M. Frebhn. The Scandinavian origin of the Varegues is 
now beyond doubt. The Russians were probably them- 
selves a Gothic people that reigned over, Sclavonian 
nations: they were very likely the Rox-Alans of the 
ancients. The Varegues were Russian princes, who had 
taken refuge in Scandinavia, and returned ‘to. conquer 
their own country. The word varg signifies wolf, rob- 
ber, pirate, exile ; the word voering signifies warrior, 
Perhaps the two denominations buve been ‘confounded. 
The learned historian, M. Krug, of the Academy of 
St. Petersburg, has demonstrated that the Russians, at 
the time of their attack on Constaptinnst, called the 
Bosphorus the Sound, and their own barks skeyd, from 
two Scandinavian or Gothic words. 1 have collected 
several geographical names of Russia of the same origin, 
M. Koeppen, who is profoundly versed in Rassiau anti- 
quities, has made some similar remarks. 
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before the public; and we thus fulfil our 
pledge :— 

** Bistop (Henry Rowley) was bornin Lon- 
don, and early in life was placed under the 
musical tuition of the celebrated Francesco 
Bianchi. In the year 1806, he commenced 
the course of composition which still distin- 
guishes him, by a part of the music of a ballet 
produced at the King’s theatre, under the 
title of ‘ Tamerlan et Bajazet;’ subsequently 
to which he wrote the ballet called ‘ Narcisse 
et les Graces.’ After the lapse of two sea- 
sons, he came forward at Drury-lane theatre 
with ‘ Caractacus,’ a grand ballet of action, 
in which his efforts were again successful ; 
but when, about twelvemonths afterwards, 
he made bis first decided attempt as a drama- 
tic composer, it was thwarted by circum- 
stances of peculiar gloom aud misfortune. On 
the 23d at Webeeany 1809, an opera, called 
the ‘ Circassian Bride,’ was produced at 
Drury-lane, with Bishop’s music. On the 
following night Drury-lane theatre was burnt 
to the ground, and the scores of the new 
opera were entirely consumed in the flames. 
This music had been received with enthusiasm 
by those who were qualified to criticise it, 
and there are specimens still occasionally 
performed, such as the dnet of ‘ I'll love 
thee,’ which amply communicate the extent 
of the loss, But by a calamity even of this 
extent, Bishop’s tide of fortune was not to be 
turned: the proprietors of Covent-garden 
theatre, seeing his merits and knowing how 
to erpploy them, formed an engagement with 
him for three years, to compose and direct 
the music of that establishment. He entered 
on this important office with the season of 
1810-11. The first piece, in consequence of 
this arrangement, upon which Bishop’s talents 
were ed, was # musical drama in 
three acts, by Norton, selected from Scott's 

oem of the Lady of the Lake, with some un- 

mportant variations, and produced as the 
© Knight of Snowdown,’” In the music of this 
piece Bishop displayed a degtee of talent 
seldom surpassed by British composers. 
Before the expiration of this engagement, 
the ¢ Virgin of the Sun,’ the * Zthiop,’ and 
the ‘ Renegade,’ were produced; and the 
great musical pictrre of a storm and earth- 
quake, with which the first of these pieces 
was enriched, will be long and rapturously 
remembered. A fresh engagement, for five 
years, was now concluded ; and when we say 
that Bishop signalized it immediately by the 
‘Miller and his Men,’ no ampler proof can 
be given of the indications with which it 
‘commenced. ‘ For England ho!’ a melo- 
dramatic trifle of superior pretensions, next 
enabled him to maintain the impression his 
prior works had just made ; and the annexed 
record of his compositions will show the mag- 
nitude of his labours during these five years, 
and recall'to the minds of many those proofs 
of copious faney, profound research, and 
unerring pasesent with which these works 
are so intimately joined. 

“ A new engagement of Bishop at Covent- 
garden theatre took place in 1818, and being 
made, as before, for a term of five years, of 
course expired with the last season. 

** In 1819, Bishop became a joint proprie- 
tor of the oratorios with Mr. Harris, and they 
were confided to his exclusive direction: in 
1820, a separation of interests occurred, and 
these splendid performances were conducted 
by Bishop upon his own responsibility, and 
under his entire control. Arrangements had 
been made which invested him with the same 





degree of power for seven successive seasons ; 
he profited, however, by a clause in the con- 
tract to relinquish them at the end of the 


first, and withdrew to the continuance of 


those theatrical avocations they had too sen- 
sibly interrupted. 

‘*¢ A great public honour was paid to Bishop 
in the autumn of 1820, when he visited Dub- 
lin, and received the freedom of that city by 
the cordial and unanimous suffrage of those 
who presented it. . 

“On the institation of the Philharmonic 
Society, Bishop was appointed one of its 
directors; he has also held the sanie office 
several times since. He further belongs to 
the royal academy of music, as a professor 
of harmony. 

** Bishop has been concerned in the produc- 
tion of more than seventy theatrical pieces ; 
of this number, more than half are his own 
unassisted compositions. He also supplied 
the music of three tragedies, the ‘ Apostate,’ 
* Retribution, and ‘ Mirandola;’ and a 
*Triumphal Ode,’ performed at the orato- 
trios : he has published a multiplicity of single 
songs, duets, glees, &c. of great merit. He 
arranged the first volume of the ‘ Melodies 
of various Nations ;’ three volumes of the 
‘ National Melodies’ are also furnished with 
his symphonies and accompaniments; and 
he has finally stipulated with Mr. Power to 
superintend his future publications of Irish 
and other classical airs. - - - 

* Cooke (Thomas,) son of the professor 
at the royal academy of music, was born in 
Dublin. Having evinced an early genins for 
music, he studied under his father, and at 
seven years of age played a concerto on the 
violin in public, with an effect and preci- 
sion hardly ever equalled by so young a per- 
former. A talent for composition soon ap- 
peared, when he had the advantage ef fur- 
ther instruction in theory from the celebrated 
Giordani, at that time resident in Dublin. It 
may be asserted, without any chance of con- 
tradiction, that no living musician has a 
greater knowledge than T. Cooke of the 
various musical instruments now in use, on 
nine of which he performed solos for his bene- 
fit, in one night, at Drury-lane theatre, about 
four years ago, and for all of which he writes 
with much facility. At a very early age, 
T. Cooke succeeded to the directorship and 
leading of the music at the theatre royal, 
Dublin. While in this situation he composed 
several musical pieces, which were eminently 
successful; but the ambition of ardent genius 
is seldom at rest so long as there is any thing 
to attain; and to the surprise of all his friends 
he suddenly announced himself in Dublin, to 
perform the ‘arduous singing character of the 
Seraskier, in the ‘ Siege of Belgrade.’ The 
play-going part of the town knew not what 
to think, not having the least idea of his pos- 
sessing any vocal powers beyond those ne- 
cessary to join in a glee; but it proved that 
he well knew his ground, for, to the astonish- 
ment of a most brilliant honse (it being his 
own henefit,) he acquitted himself in such a 
manner as at once to place him on the line of 
first-rate singers. After this successful debat, 
he, at the request of the proprietors, played 
some nights more in Dublin; and soon after- 
wards, having occasion to visit London, he 
accepted a proposal from the proprietors of 
the English Opera, at which theatre he filled 
the situation of first singer some seasons, 
during which time he composed many suc- 
cessful operas. This led to offers from 
Drury-lane, where he closed an -engage- 








ment for a series of’ years as principal singer, 
and at which theatre he is now engaged as 
musical director, leader, and composer. His 
preference to the duties attached to tliese 
latter,situations, may be naturally accounted 
for, by their having been the objects of his 
earliest pursuit. T. Cooke was married early 
in life to Miss Howelis, formerly of Covent. 
garden theatre, and a singer possessing many 
first-rate acquirements ; having a family, she 
left the stage. Their eldest child is a dangh- 
ter, who has a most extraordinary musical 
talent, being a scientific performer on the 
piano-forte and harp ; and fortunately nature 
has bestowed upon her a voice of the most 
perfect order, which, under her father’s able 
tuition, she has cultivated to a high degree of 
perfection. We learn it is the intention of 
this young lady to devote herself to concert 
singing, and giving instruction in vocal music, 
on the principles so very successfully adopted 
by Miss M. Tree, Miss Povey, Mrs. Austin, 
&c. who have for some years been also Cooke’s 
pupils. T. Cooke’s two sons are students at 
the royal academy of music; and at the late 
examination of the pupils of that establish- 
ment, one of them was awarded a silver me- 
dal. They give every promise of becoming 
ornaments to the musical profession. We 
cannot better prove the estimation in which 
T. Cooke is held in the various branches of 
his profession, than by enumerating some of 
the situations and societies to which we have 
ascertained he has with unanimous concur- 
rence become attached. He has been elected 
a member of the Philharmonic society, of the 
royal academy of music, of the nobleman’s 
catch club, and of the glee club; director, 
leader, and composer of the music to the 
theutre royal, Drury-lane ; and principal tenor 


singer to the Bavarian legation, at their cha- 


pel in Warwick-street, Golden-square, &c.&c, 

**T. Cooke’s publications are numerous, 
and of extensive sale. He is happy in the 
esteem of a most respectable private circle 
of acquaintance ; he possesses a lively wit, 
and his society is much sought by those who 
appreciate talent, combined with a liberal, 
unaffected, and cheerful disposition,” = 

“ Wexsu (Thomaa.) This eminent musician 
is a native of Wells, in Somersetshire. At 
the age of six he was a chorister in the cathe- 
dral, and by singing the anthems on Sundays 
attracted the lovers of music from Bath, 
Bristol, Bridgewater, and still more distant 
towns, so that on the Saturdays the city hotels 
felt the increase of visitors, and on Sundays 
the church was crowded to excess. The re; 
putation of so young a singer soon reache 
the ears of Mr. Sheridan, who sent to Wells 
and engaged the lad for the oratorios, then 
conducted by Linley, at the Opera-house in 
the Haymarket. On the first performance the 
boy founded a reputation, which, until that 
period, it had never been the fate of any 
child to enjoy: the attraction of his voice 
and style of singing was prodigious, and an 
engagement followed for the stage, during 
which he performed in many operas, written 
expressly to exhibit his powers. The first was 
‘The Prisoner,’ by Attwood ; this was suc- 
ceeded by ¢ The Prize,’ ‘'The Adopted Child,’ 
‘ The Mariners,’ ‘ The Cherokee,’ and ‘ Lodo- 
iska.’ It was remarkable that Sfbrace be- 
trayed a wish to suppress the growth of the 
boy’s reputation, and refused to compose for 
him, so that, had not Mr. Kemble the mana- 
ger insisted on the production of ‘ The Chero- 
kee,’ and the beautiful song ‘Sweet Bird,’ 
in the opera of ‘ Lodoiska,’ his fame (owing 
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to the unkindness of Storace) would have 
been suffered to fade, instead of grow, as it 
did, to high importance. Through the liberal 
feelings of Mr. Kemble, who bestowed great 
pains on him, he was also brought into notice 
as an actor; Mr, Kemble conceiving, on 
Welsh’s performing the character of Prince 
Arthur, in *‘ King John,’ that he displayed a 
mind well suited to the stage. 

“ His musical education, however, still con- 
tinued to be carefully attended to, and his 
masters were Horn senior, John Cramer, and 
Baumgarten; with the last gentleman he 
studied the theory of music, and was his 
favourite pupil. The works produced by 
Welsh, when about twenty-three of years age, 
were the farces of ‘ The Green-eyed Monster,’ 
and ‘ Twenty Years ago,’ at the Lyceum thea- 
tre, and a full opera at Covent-garden, enti- 
tled ‘ Kamskatka,’ which, although not suc- 
cessful as a drama, gave the composer of the 
music great scope, and placed Welsh high in 
his profession, for taste and song-writing, 
and ability iu the arrangement of the orches- 
ira. The chorus which commenced the opera, 
as wéll as many others in the piece, was beau- 
tifully constructed, and received decided 
marks of public admiration, by frequent en- 
cores. For some time we have not seen, 
which we regret, any theatrical compositions 
of Welsh ; but his time has been well employ- 
ed for the gratification of the public, in a 
ing pupils for the stage, and in this depart- 
ment he has no rival. Sinclair, Charles Horn, 
Miss Stephens, Miss Merry, and Miss Wilson, 
are the persons who, fortunately for them- 
selves and the public, became his apprentices, 
and made their debéts under his direction and 
care. 

‘¢ There is now another young lady under his 
tnition, a sister of Miss Wilson ; and from the 


uniform. success With which his pupils have} 


been distinguished, great expectations are 
éntertained, and much anxiety felt, by the 
admirers of the science, to witness her /ef- 
forts as a candidate for public applause. ‘We 
cannot avoid here observing, that Welsh ap- 
pears to have studiously endeavoured to give 
to his female pupils each a different style; 
perhaps the natural ability of each may have 
marked the line best suited to their respec- 
tive talents, which, under so judicious a mas- 
ter, would of course be embraced as affording 
legitimate grounds for discrimination. Welsh 
has informed the writer that his new pupil has 
amostextraordinary voice, peculiar for sweet- 
ness, and a quality capable of great pathos. 
He speaks of Mrs. Bland as the most affect- 
ing singer he ever heard in her style ; and as 
he considers her chaste and simple singing 
more worthy to be followed as a school, than 
that of highly ornamented and more extraya- 
gant performances, he intends, as far as pos- 
sible, to direct his efforts, while preparing 
Miss E. Wilson for the stage, so as to secure 
to her the valuable power of touching the 
feelings and charming the heart as Mrs. 
Bland did, by unaffected grace, rather than 
astonishing the ear by the execution of rapid 
passages, which, for the most part, invade 
and corrupt that oratorical propriety, which 
should be the basis of all good singing.” 

We had purposed to insert the Memoirs of 
Braham, Sinclair, and Parry; but our ar- 
rangements forbid the extension of this arti- 
ticle; and we trust that what we have done 
is sufficient to afford a correct idea of the 
Dictionary. 








ELLIS’S LETTERS ON ENGLISH HISTORY. 
(Third Volume.) 

WE now come to take our leave of these 
volumes, which have enriched our Numbers 
with so much valuable and interesting mat- 
ter, and to which we have nevertheless been 
able to do but scant justice ; for there is hardly 
a letter which does not throw an important 
light upon English history and manners ; and 
the intelligence of Mr. Ellis has increased it so 
largely and diffused it so generally, with the 
aid of notes and illustrations, that \e know 
not whether the public is most indebted to 
him for rescuing the originals from their obli- 
vious rest, or for his other editorial labours. 

The last two divisions (which occupy about 
one half of Vol. 11.) contain Letters of the 
Reign of Charles 1., and Letters from the 
time of Charles to that of George1. The 
former, though few in number, Mr. Ellis truly 
observes, “ are strikingly characteristic of the 
period which they embrace ; and will con- 
vince the most ordinary mind, iow justly that 
king deserved the appellation of Charles the 
Unfortunate. - - - 


“Such of the King’s own letters as are 
given, do him honor; not merely by the style 
in which they are written; in the choice of 
words, and in the clearness of expression; 
but as displaying the firmness of his mind 
under the severest trials, and its benevolence 
toward those who served him, even when 
precipitation and mistake had caused not 
only tailure to them, but ruin to him. The 
King’s chief hope was in the justice of his 
cause: which probably would have fared 
better if he had been without Prince Rupert. 
To the last he knew that though a powerful 
faction was arrayed against him, he still really 
retained the love of the larger portion of his 


Leubjects.”” ee ta 


We regret to see it noticed that no letters 
of this epoch have been discovered which bear 
upon the state of the Fine Arts, or his Ma- 
jesty’s taste for their cultivation. The royal 
collection had attained a high and deserved 
character, when the revolution dispersed its 
treasures ; and we know of no history more 
interesting than that would be which traced 
as correctly as possible the subsequent fate 
of these pictures. Henry vitt. seems to have 
originated the Gallery ; and Pyince Henry, 
the son of James 1. made numerous admirable 
additions to it, as appears from his stamp 
H. P.* being upon many of the pictures, 
which have since been recovered, and are 
now in our King’s (George 1v.) splendid eol- 
lections at Kew, Kensington, and other Pa- 
laces. 

On the leading political points, however, 
in the reign of the unhappy Charles, these 
letters convey much remarkable information. 
The extreme jealousy manifested, by persons 
of all ranks, of his Queen’s religion and 
popish train, and his majesty’s own conduct 
towards them, are amply delineated: and on 
the subject of another memorable event of 
the time, viz. the great plague, there is 
much and curious correspondence. Respect- 
ing the first of these matters, we are com- 
pelled to be very brief in our extracts from 
letters written by one John Pory, who cer- 
tainly relates very strange particulars. When 





* At his death, or before they were given to his brother, 
whose stamp, C. ped por Prince,) also appears on 
several of them ; and when he became king he stil) en- 
couraged the arts, and augmented his collection. The 





stamp of Henry VIIL. was an H with a crown over it,— 
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the Queen’s attendants were ordered to de- 
part from court, the king, he says, took his 
consort to his “ lodgings, locking the doore 
after him, and shutting out all save onely the 
Queen. - - - The women howled and lament- 
ed as if they had been going to execution, but 
all in vaine, for the yeomen of the Guard by 
that Lord’s appointment thrust them and all 
their countryfolkes out of the Queen’s lodg- 
ings, and locked the dores after them. It is 
said also the Queen, when she understood the 
designe, grewe very impatient, and brake the 
glasse windowes with her fiste ; but since, E 
hear, her rage is appeased, and the King and 
shee, since they went together to Nonsuche, 
have beene very jocund together. - - - 
“The reste of that clergy were the most 
superstitious, turbulent, and Jestited Priests 
that could be found in all France; very fitt 
to make firebrands of sedition in a forren 
state ; so that his Majesty so long as he gave 
them intertainement, did but nourislie so many 
vypers in his bosome. Nay their insolencies to- 
wardes the Queene were not to be endured, for 
besides that those * * * * * knaves would by 
way of confession interrogate her Majestie 
HK REKEK HH g REHEH gee FRESH 


*¢.% 9 89086 £6 oni no.longer agen 
then upon St James his day last, those hypo - 
critical dogges made the pore Queen to walke 
a foot (some add barefoot) from her house at 
St James to the gallowes at Tyborne, thereby 
to honor the Saint of the day in visiting that 
holy place, where so many Martyrs (forsooth) 
had shed their bloud in defense of the Catho- 
lique cause. Had they not also made her to 
dable in the durte in a foul morning from 
Somersett house to St James, her Luciferian 
Confessour riding allong by her in his Coach! 
Yea they have made her to go barefoot, to 
spin, to eat her.meat out of .tryno® dishes, to 
waite at the table and serve her servants, 
with many other ridiculous and_ absurd pe- 
nances, = - - 

“It was intended they should presently 
have departed, but they are not yet gone ; 
and Monday next is said to be the peremptory 
day of their departure. Meanewhile they 
tooke possession of all the Queen’s appareit 
and linen which they found at Somersett 
House, as being their Vales (whether plate 
and Jewels also, I cannot certainly tell) but 
the Queen having left her but one gown and 
two smocks to her back, these Frenshe free- 
booters were intreated by some of the Lordes 
of the Council to send Her Majestie some 
apparel, and so they sent her only one old 
satting gowne, keeping all the residue to 
themselfes. Her Master of the Horse like- 
wise, the Count de Scipieres, layd clayme to 
all the horses and furniture under his chardge, 
but in vaine. It is hoped after they are gone, 
the Queen will by degrees finde the sweetnes 
of liberty, in being exempt from those beg- 
garly rudiments of Popish penance.” 

The King’s own letter to the Duke of 
Buckingham, for ‘ the final driving away of 
the Monsieurs,” is in itself a singular docu- 
ment, and corroborates all the other state- 
ments :— 

“ Steenie,—I have receaved your Letter by 
Dic Greame, this is my Answer. I command 
you to send all the French away to morrow 
out of the Toune, If yon can, by faire meanes 

but stike not longe in disputing) otherways 

force them away, dryving them away lyke so 

manie wyld beastes until ye have shipped 

them, and so the Devill goe withthem, Lett 
‘ * treene, wooden. 
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me heare no answer bot of the performance 
of my command. So I rest 
Your faithfull constant loving frend 
*¢ Oaking the 7 of Cuartes R. 
Agust 1626.” 

The details of the assassination of Buck- 
ingham, of the expedition to Rochelle, and 
of the civil wars, are all of infinite inte- 
rest; especially those of the latter, which 
show that the king’s- ruin was principally 
owing to the misconduct of his nephew, 
Rupert, at Bristol and elsewhere: but we 
must refer our readers to Mr. Ellis for these 
important developements. We must also pass 
over all the correspondence of the period of 
Charles 11. and confine ourselves to the rela- 
tion of that monarch’s death, written by an 
eye-witness, the*’chaplain to Dr. Turner, 
Bishop of ‘Ely, and materially differing from 
Burnet’s account of that event. We quote 
the letter;-dated Ely House, 7th Feb. 1684-5, 
and by a‘comparison with Burnet’s History it 
will be seen how distinctly it contradicts 
that Prelate’s statements, especially in re- 
gard to the Queen. 

* Yesterday noon, I doe believe the most 
lamented Prince that ever satt upon a Throne, 
one of the best of Kings, after near five days 
sickness, lett this world ; translated doubtless 
to a much more glorious Kingdome then all 
those which he has left behind him now be- 
wailing of their losse. *Twas a great piece 
of providence that this fatal blow was not so 
sudden as it would have been, if he had dy’d 
on Munday, when his fitt first took him : as he 
must have done, if Dt King had not been by, 
by chance, and lett him blood.. By these few 
days respitt, he had opportunity (which ac- 
cordingly he did embrace) of thinking of ano- 
ther World; and wee are all prepared the 
better to sustain so great a loss. He showed 
himself, throughout his sickness, one of the 
best natur’d men that ever lived; and by 
abundance 6f fine things he sayd in refer- 
ence to his soul, he showed he dyed as good a 
christian: ‘and the physicians, who have seen 
so many leave this world, doe say, they never 
saw the like as to his courage, so unconcerned 
he was at Death, though sensible to all de- 
grees imaginable, to the very last. He often 
in extremity of pain would say he suffered, 
bat thank’d God that he did so, and that he 
suffered patiently. He every now and then 
would seem to wish for Death, and beg the 
pardon of the standers by, and those that 
were employed about him, that he gave them 
so much trouble : that he hoped the work was 
almost over: he was weary of this world : he 
had enough of it: and he was going to a bet- 

. ters There was so much affection and ten- 
derness — between the two Royal 
Brothers, the one upon the bed, the other 
almost drowned in tears upon his knees and 
kissing of his dying brother’s hand, as could 
not but extremely move the standers by. He 
thank’d our present King for having always 
been the best ‘Of brothers and of friends, and 
begg’d his pardon for the trouble he had 
given him from time to time, and for the seve- 
ral risks of fortune he had run on his account. 
He told him now he freely left him all, and 
begg’d of God to bless him with a prosperous 
reign. He recommended all his children to 
his care by name, except the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, whom he was not heard so much as to 
make mention of. He bless’d all his children, 
one by one, pulling them to him on the bed: 
and then the Bishops moved him, as he was 
the Lords anointed, and the tather of his 

countrey, to bless them also, and all that 
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were there present, and in them the whole} will not in the least disturb the established 
body of his subjects: whereupon, the room| government of the Church, either by tolera- 
being full, all fell down upon their knees, and | tion, or any other way whatever. M 
he raised himself in his bed, and very solemnly| ‘‘ This day the Archbishop and Bishops 
blessed them all. This was so like a great| waited on his Majestie and desired private 
good Prince, and the solemnity of it so very | audience ; and in the Closett the Archbishop 
surprizing, as was extreamely moving, and made a very eloqnent speech, by way of 
caused a general lamentation throughout; | thanks, in the name of the whole Clergy, 
and no one hears it without being much af- | for the last night’s declaration, as what pre- 
fected with it ; being new and great. _ vented what otherwise they must have made 
“Tis not to be express’d how strangely their earnest prayer and suit to him, to pa- 
every body was concern’d, when they per-{tronize the Church, as his royall brother of 
ceiv’d there was but little hopes. blessed memory had all along done : giving 
“To all appearance, never any Prince | him all assurances of loyalty in the Clergy as 
came to a Crown with more regrett, with more what he might depend upon, as it is both the 
unwillingness, because it could not bee with- | doctrine and practice of our Church, beyond 
out the loss of one he lov’d so dearly, then} any Church in the World. His Majestic again 
did our gracions Prince (whom God pre- repeated what he had before declar d, and 
serve.) He joyn’d as heartily as any of the | said moreover, he would never give any sort 
company in ail the prayers the Bishops | of countenance to Dissenters, knowing that 
offered up to God. He was as_much upon|it must needs be faction and not religion, if 
his knees as any one, and said Amen as; men could not bee content to meet five be- 
heartily : and no one doubts but he as much| sides their own familie, which the Law dis- 
desired God would hear their prayers, as any | penses with.” é 
one of all that prayed. Towards the conclusion of the volume, the 
' The Queen, whom he had asked for the | accounts of the prisoners tried at Carlisle for 
first thing he said on Munday when he came | the rebellion of 1715, are quite as curious as 
out of his Fit, (she having been present with|any portion of the work; but, again, we 
him as long as her extraordinary passion| must leave the tempting theme untouched, 
would give her leave, which at length threw | and finally conclude our Review in few words, 
her into fits, not being able to speak while] Mr. Ellis has rendered a distinguished ser- 
with him,) sent a message to him to excuse | vice to the literature and history of his coun- 
her absence, and to beg his pardon if ever she| try; and the encouragement he has so de- 
had offended him in all her life. He replied, | servedly received will, we trust, induce him 
‘alas! poor woman! she beg my pardon! 1/ to persevere in his invaluable researches. 
beg her’s with all my heart.’ He may rest assured, that public gratitude 
“ The Queen that now is was a most pas-| Will keep pace with his exertions. We have 
sionate mourner, and so tender hearted, as | Only to add, that fac-similes of most remark- 
to think a Crown dearly bought with the loss | able documents are engraved, as frontispieces 
of such a brother. There was, indeed, no|to these volumes; and that they are altoge- 
one of either sex but wept like children. ther possessed of the highest degree of merit, 
‘On Friday morning all the Churches were | often making that history which has hitherto 
so throng’d with people to pray for him, all| been only fable. 
in tears and with dejected looks, that for my 
part I found it a hard task, and so I doe be- eowen:4e ehiine 
lieve did many more, to goe through with the F E 
Service : so melancholy was the sight, as well| Helena Egerton, or Traits of Female Charac- 
as were the thoughts of the occasion of it. |fer,* (by the author of ‘ Always Happy, 
“ The Bishop of Bath and Wells* watching | ‘Claudine,’ &c.) is a second edition, with vari- 
on Wednesday night, (as my Lord had done | us modifications and improvements of the 
the night before,) there appearing then some | two volumes, of which, when published under 
danger, began to discourse to him as a Divine: | the title of * Woman, or Minor Maxims,’ we 
and thereupon he did continue the speaker for | gave a detailed notice in the Literary Gazette 
the rest to the last, the other Bishops giving | Of Sept. 19 and Sept. 26, 1818. The denoue- 
their assistance both by prayers and other- | ment has been altered, and the satirical tone, 
wise, as they saw occasion, with very good | Which struck us as too prevalent in ‘ Woman, 
ejaculations and short speeches, till his speech | Considerably abated. We scarcely need say, 
quite left him; and afterwards, by lifting up | therefore, that the favourable opinion which 
his hand, expressing his attention to the pray-| We entertained of the work in its original 
érs,; he made as very glorious christian exit, | form is very much strengthened, and that we 
after as lasting and as strong an agony of| think ‘ Helena Egerton’ highly calculated to 
death, almost as ere was known. amuse and benefit the amiable class of readers 
** About 4 o’clock King James was pro-| to which it is addressed. P fis 
claimed with the usuall solemnity and with| Sir Egerton Brydges.—A poetical tale in six 
great acclamations, together with a decent | cantos, called Odo, Count of Lingen, has been 
concern for the loss of so good a Prince.| published by Sir Egerton Brydges at Geneva. 
All things were managed with great order|Of this production, a critic in the Revue 
and quiett ; and his Majti*, at night, in Coun- | Encyclopédique says:— “‘ This little poem, 
cil, made a very gracious declaration (which, | the subject of which is derived from the com- 
I suppose, will be in print) wherein he pro-| bination of two historical facts related by the 
mis’d solemuly to tread exactly in his brothers | author in a note, is in very geod verse, and is 
steps, both as to moneyt and governing | at once agreeable and interesting. It pre- 
according to law; and particularly that he| sents the picture of a beautiful and virtuous 
would maintain the Church as now by law/| wife, in the first instance adored by her bus- 
establish’d. The same declaration he made | band, and then condemned without examina- 
to my Lord in private, with solenn protesta- | tion, in consequence of the unjust suspicions 
tions: and ’tis his constant discourse, that he | with which Odon, an ambitious minister, who 
ce diinen dian © dunieyiiiemn sie tam possesses the confidence ot his master, con- 
in waking his transcript, was eaeortala whieh was the | trives to inspire him against the unfortanate 
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Bertha. The spectacle of unhappy virtue, the 
object of calumny, struggling against the 
blackest intrigues, and denied the right of 
being heard in its justification, furnishes the 
author with scenes of great interest, of which 
he has made all possible advantage. These 
scenes terminate by the cruel death of the 
heroine and the flight of the guilty person. 
Finally, but too late, the innocence of Ber- 
tha is proclaimed ; and Odon, a concealed 
witness of the funeral honours paid to his 
victim, deprives himself of a life embittered 
by remorse. This catastrophe, eminently dra- 
matic, but which has the defect of not being 
new, has been skilfully treated by the poet, 
and produces a striking effect. At the end of 
the work the author has collected the argu- 
ments which according to custom are piaced 
at the head of everycanto. This, in our opi- 
nion, is an improvement, as it facilitates re- 
search, and allows the reader to embrace at 
one view the ensemble of the poem, of which 
it forms a kind of analytical table.” 


French Poetry—The second edition of a 
transiation into French verse, of the Odes of 
Horace, by M. Léon Halevy, has recently 
been published at Paris. In this undertaking 
M. Halevy has shown considerable talent, and 
has, generally speaking, united very success- 
fully the double duty of atranslator and a 
poet. . As a brief specimen of his work, we 
subjoin the eleventh ode of the first book ; 
that which Horace addresses to Leuconoe, 
beginning ‘‘ Tu ne quesiris,” &c. and which 
M. Léon Halevy has thus gracefully and ele- 
gantly rendered :— 
Quoi! tu veux demander aux devins de Syrie 
Si bientét de nos ans doit se burner le cours! 
Attends, sans le prévoir, le terme de tes jours, 
Soit qw’il plaise au destin de prolonger ta vie, 
Sous les vents dechainés fait bouilloner les mers, 
Soit le dernier de tes hivers. 

Bannis le long espoir, Lycoris, soit plus sage ! 

Je parle, et le tems fuit. Viens; la coupe a la main, 
Saisissons le jour au passage, 
Ne croyons,pas au lendemain. 

We are happy to observe that Shakespeare 
is beginning to have some warm friends 
among our Gallic neighbours. They will par- 
don us, but it really shows an improvement in 
their taste. Ina letter to M. Viennet, by 
the Baron d’Ordre, our bard is defended in 
the following animated couplets, from the 
attacks of that author :— 

Tu méconnais celui qui d’un crayon fiddle 

Peignit du roi Lear la douleur paternelle ; 

Movyarque infortuné, chassé de ses états, 

Repoussé tour a tour par des enfans ingrats, 

Sans appui, sans secours, privé de la lumiere, 

Qui, seul, pendant l’orage, errant sur Ja bruyére, 

Fait entendre du cceur les douloureux accers, 

Et lutte avec le ciel, le malheur, et les ans,— 

* * * * * ok * 





As-tu va-dans un simple appareil 
L’ épouse de Macheth errer dans le sommeil, 

Du meurtre de Duncan l’ame encore toute pleine, 

En se frottant les mains, s’avancer sur la scéne, 

Se plaindre que le sang qu’elle vient de verser 

Malgré tous ses efforts ne saurait s’effacer. 

The Ourika of the Duchesse de Duras has 
been made the subject of a little French poem, 
in a volume of poetical essays, by Mademoi- 
selle Delphine Gay. Some of the sentiments 
by which this new and original creation of the 
Duchess’s fancy would probably be animated, 
are very happily conceived and expressed ;— 
as, for instance, in the tollowing stanza, the 
last two lines of which are remarkably 
pretty :— 

- Pourquoi m’avoir ravie 4 nos sables brilans ? 
Pourquoi les insensés, dans leur pitié cruelle, 
Ont-ils jusqu’ en ces lieux conduit mes pas tremblans ? 

«bas, sous mes palmiers, j’aurais parn si belle! 

Je n’aurais pas counu de ce monde abhorré 

Le dédain protecteur et Virenie amére ; 

Un enfant sans effroi m’appellerait sa mire, 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
VOYAGE TO THE ARCTIC CIRCLE.—IV. 


Winter Quarters. 

October 27. ** 1 have hitherto omitted to 
mention, that several foxes have been shot, 
and some caught in traps, since we came 
here. Most of them are perfectly white, and 
about the size of a hare, but not so heavy.* 
Several of them are kept alive, and even in 
their confinement display the cunning tricks 
for which Reynard is proverbially celebrated. 
In secreting any portion of the food that is 
given them, they cover it over with snow, 
and smooth the surface of that so nicely, that 
no person would suspect any thing to be 
under it; nor would any animal easily find 
their repository, unless directed to it by 
scent. They eat any kind of animal food, 
but are chiefly fed on the carcasses of some 
of their own species. These appear to be the 
only quadrupeds that now roam abont in this 
neighbourhood ; but we find some of the fea- 
thered tribe here still: the dovekeys (co/ym- 
bus grylle, Linn.) are seen occasionally in the 
lanes of open water to the southward, in con- 
siderable numbers; and a raven keeps ho- 
vering about in the vicinity of the ships, pro- 
bably for the purpose of picking up some- 
thing in the way of food. A solitary snow- 
bunting was also observed this morning flying 
about the ship. - - - 
November 9. “ This evening the officers 
performed Mr, Sheridan’s much-admired co- 
medy of ‘The Rivals.’ To do justice to so 
highly-finished a composition, required more 
talent than our amateurs could be expected 
to possess ; but considering their means, their 
education and professional habits, their efforts 
were highly creditable to them, and in the 
accomplishment of their object, which was 
that of amusing the men, succeeded most 
completely ; for I may venture to say that 
neither Garrick nor Kemble ever obtained 
more universal applause from their audience 
than our performers received this evening. 
The novel sight of seeing some of the officers 
(who took the female parts in the play) me- 
tamorphosed into women, afforded great de- 
light, and elicited very amusing remarks.” 

Preparing for these entertainments by the 
officers, and an evening school established by 
the men, diverted the ennui of the time. 

November 17. *‘ The dovekeys, or black- 
divers, are still seen in considerable numbers 
in the lanes of clear water near the coast ; 


name implies, they are now mottled. What is 


time, two years ago, were perfectly white. - -- 





‘** * Weight and dimensions of an Arctic fox ; viz. 


ft. 
Length from the end of the nose to the root of}, 9 
the tail - - - - - - -j ’ 


Tail FS a ee ee 0 114 
Circumference ofthe body - -— - 0} 
Ditto neck . - - - - - 0 7s 
Length ofthe head - - - - - 0 55 
Distance from the eyes to the end of the nose ® 24 


Length of the ears - - - - - - O22 


Ditto fore legs - - - - - - 0 8 
Ditto hind legs - - - - - 0 5 
Ditto fore claws (the longest) - - - 0 of 
Ditto hind claws ditto - - + 0 04 


Weight - - - - 7Alb. 


“4+ Although in conformity with custom I have called 





Et sur ma tombe au moins quelqu’un aurait pleuré ! 





and we have observed lately their change of 
colour, for instead of being black, as their 


rather singular, during my excursion on shore 
to-day I canght a mouse (mus Hudsonius, + 
Linn.) which is still in its brown stmmer 
coat, although all the animals of this kind that 
we caught at Melville Island, in the winter 


December 30. ‘Some experiments were 





made this evening for determining the velocity 


of sound, by firing a gun, and at a certain 
meastred distance observing the interval of 
time that elapsed between seeing the flash and 
hearing the report. From the result of these 
experiments, it would appear that its velocity 
is somewhat less tiran that at which it is 
usually stated, riz. 1142 feet in a second of 
time. But on a subject in which such emi- 
nent men as Sir Isaac Newton, Mr. Flam- 
steed, and many other celebrated characters 
differed, it would be presumptuous for ordinary 
men to speak with confidence. In this ex- 
periment in particular, I suspect that the 
distance between the gun and the observers 
was too short to enable them to obtain any 
thing like a correct result.” 

Mr. F. adds, that he does not mean in the 
slightest degree to under-rate the ability and 
care displayed: on this occasion. Whilst per- 
forming the experiments, “all the glass (he 
continues) in one of the (signal) lanterns had 
out on that occasion, was broken by the con- 
cussion caused ‘by the firing of the gun, (a 
six- pounder,) although the lantern was twelve 
paces from the gun at the time. Is this to be 
attributed to the density of the atmosphere ? 
or that the glass is rendered more fragile by 
the severity of the cold? Perhaps both the 
causes in question might have contributed.” 
On February Ist the dull scene was agree- 
ably diversified by the appearance of Esqui- 
maux ; - - - but we are this week limited to a 
short paper. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, 

WE mentioned some time ago, that 
M. Champollion, jun. had visited Turin, to 
examine the collection of Egyptian antiquities 
formed by M. Drovetti, and which consti- 
tutes at present the Egyptian museum of the 
king of Sardinia. We.extract the following 
particulars from his letters, giving an account 
of the principal articles in this museum :— 

‘* Thad already noticed in the court-yard of 
the palace of the University, a beautiful statue 
of Sesostris, of rose-coloured granite, eight 
feet in height ; the upper part of the statue 
of Ari, the consort of this king ; and another 
statue with a lion’s head, resembling two sta- 
tues in the museum at Paris, having a dedi- 
cation of the reign of Amenophis II. 

“It was the 9th of June that I visited the 
Egyptian museum, for the first time: I never 
saw any thing comparable to this immense 
collection. The court-yard is filled with co- 
lossal statues of rose-coloured granite and 
green basalt : the inside is full of colossuses : 
on the first examination, I distinguished a 
group eight feet in height; it is Amon-Ra, 
seated, and at his side King Horus, son of 
Amenophis II. of the eighteenth dynasty : 
admirable workmanship: l never had seen any 
thing more beautiful. Secondly, a colossal 
statue of King Misphra-Thouthmosis, as per- 
fect as if it had just come from the hands of 
the artist. Thirdly, a monolithe of six feet: 
it is Ramses the Great (Sesostris), seated on 
a throne between Amon-Ra and Neith, rose- 
coloured, of perfect workmanship. Fourth: 
a colossal statue of King Meeris, green ba- 
salt, the execution of which is perfect. 
Filthly : a pedestrian statue of Amenophis II. 
Sixthly: a statue of the god Phtha, executed 
during the age of the latter. Seventhly: a 
,| sroup in freestone ; itis King Amenostep, of 


this animal a mouse, it appears to belong to that species | he nineteenth dynasty, and his wife Queen 
which Dr, Pallas designates the Siberian lemming.” 

















Atari, Eighthly: a statue larger than life of 
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Ramses the Great (Sesostris,) of green ba- 
salt ; the workmanship as delicate as that of 
a Cameo: his son and wife are sculptured in 
full relief on the sides of the throne. 

“¢The number of funeral statues of basalt, 
red and white freestone, white limestone and 
grey granite, is very considerable : among 
them, I remarked that of a man squatting, 
on whose tunic there is a demotic Egyptian 
inscription of four lines. The steles, four, 
five, and six feet in height, are above a hun- 
dred in number; an altar is covered with 


hieroglyphic inscriptions, The other objects | 


of antiquity are extremely numerous. 





GASEOUS AND VAPOUR BATHS. 


(In our publication of the 24th of April, No. 379, we 
directed attention to the use of Gaseous Laths for the 
cure of diseases of the Skin, and Chronic Atfections ; 
stated the great encouragement given to this branch of 
practice on the Continent ; and referred to an establish- 
ment of Gaseous and Vapour Baths in Bury-street, 
St. James’s ;—pledging ourselves to give our readers far- 
ther information npea so valuable a subject at a future 
period. ‘This pledge we are now enabled to redeem.) 


On the healthy state of the surface of the 
body much of the comfort and health of every 
individual depends ; and the diseases to which 
the skinis liable, are more frequent than is sup- 
posed. Few persons pass through life without 


. This is only a part of the collection: there | being subject to them at some period ; many 
remain between two and three hundred chests | have regularly periodical attacks, and others 
and packages to be opened. The MSS. are a/| are never totally free from them, It appears, 
hundred and seventy-oue in number ; forty-| also, both in a physiological and pathological 


seven of them have already been unrolled; I} 


recognised about ten contracts in demotic 
writing, a Greek papyrus, and a lawsuit be- 
tween two inhabitants of Thebes respecting 
the property of a house; the claims of the 
parties and the pleas of the counsel are ana- 
lysed, and the laws in support of tle claims 
are quoted entire ; at the end is the sentence 
at length, which is of the fifty-fourth year of 
the reign of Ptolemy Evergetes II. A bilin- 
gual eam tee in Egyptian and Greek, is a 
decree in honour of a prefect of the district 
of Thebes, given under the reign of Cleppates 

dof her son Cesarion, whose name I had 

ready discovered, and verified his reign by 
reading a scroll sculptured on the temple of 
Denderah, But what deserves to excite the 
highest interest is, that, among the papyri of 
the collection, there is a Phenician MS. : un- 
fortunately there are only fragments ; per- 
haps others may be found among those which 
have not yet been unrolled,” 





98 a> ore OMAN, ANTIQUITIES, 
In removing tle masses of the entablature of 
the Temples of Jupiter Tonans and Concord, 
recovered last year under the Campidoglio, 
adhering to a little building existing between 
the two Temples themselves, there has been 
fonnd a small yotive altar of marble, which 
determines the age and the use of the little 
edifice, hy the following inscription : 
D'VAE . PIAE 
FAVSTINAE 
VIATOR .Q 
AB. AER. SAT 
That is, Divae Piae Faustinae Viator Quaestor 
Ab Aerario Saturni. It therefore belonged to 
the younger Faustina, and was erected to 
her, after her death, by Viator, Questor of 
the neighbouring treasury of Saturn. 

Signor Luigi Marini having occasion to 
rebuild a wall in his house, on the level of 
the present street, which is much above the 
ancient, the workmen discovered the exter- 
nal circular part of the Theatre of Pompey. 
}¥t corresponds with the many fine remains of 
the same Theatre which are still seen in the 
vaults of the palace Pio, Besides tragments 
of columns, &c. a female statue was found, 
nine or ten palms in height, wanting the 
head and arms, and the drapery much da- 
maged, but in a good style. It is well known 
that near this place were found the Hercules 
ealled Commodiano, which is now in the Mu- 
seum Pio Clementino, and the other very fa- 
mous Hercules ealled the Torso di Belvidere, 
in the time of Julius 11. ; as well as the other 
celebrated colossal statues of Melpomene, 
Ceres, &c.—From Rome. 





point of view, that they are serious cause of 
aggravation to all other complaints to which 
the body is subject ; and that perhaps there is 
no disorder which does not show itself connect- 
ed with, influenced and sometimes coutrolled 
by the state of the skin. Its influence must 
be acknowledged in all fevers, in inflamma- 
tions, whether attaching to parts externally or 
internally : they are alike attended by arough, 
dry, and hot state of the surface, which, 
when relaxed by breathing perspiration, is 
commonly the harbinger of mitigation or 
favourable crisis. Many articles, taken as 
food, in a short time show their ill effects, by 
occasioning itching and even eruptions on the 
skin. The same sympathy exists, though 
in a less degree, when any thing indigestible 
is taken, evincing itself by restlessness, flush- 
ing of the face, and increased heat in the 
palms of the hands and feet. The best reme- 
dies here are an emetic, purgative dose, or 
ifthe symptoms are not violent, bringing on 
relaxation of the skin: such means are known 
always to remove the symptoms. These obser- 
vations ave premised, from a desire to arrest 
the attention of reflecting persons to a mode of 
curing or mitigating disease in a way obviously 
rational and easy, and which has not received 
due attention in this country. We all know 
many diseases to be very untractable when 
combated with medicine alone ; we also know 
that medicines, particularly the more power- 
ful ones, unless judiciously prescribed, and 
their effects watched, may do mischief; and 
we are likewise aware that many cannot avail 
themselves of the best advice, and that very 
many, from want of judgment, perseverance, or 
indiscretion, add to the evils they were anxious 
toremagve. Nor is it less apparent how nu- 
merous are those diseases in the country, 
where neither medicine nor advice is easily 
attained; that they ran a rapid course, and 
often terminate fatally; but that many are 
cured by means frequently unobserved, com- 
pelling us to acknowledge the sovereignty of 
Nature’s power in remedying what not unfre- 
quently baffles the skill of the physician. 
These Baths are intended to assist Nature in 
such operations by means at once simple, 
easy of access, sate, and efficacious. To illus- 
trate this we commence with an axiom :— 
That the skin, it is evident, is an extensive 
outlet, sympathising with all the internal parts 
of the bedy in a way very immediate and power- 


ful ; it is an agent very important in the removal 


of diseases ;_and_when its functions are ill per- 


formed or obstructed, is an aggravating cause of 


the first consideration. Gaseous and Vapour 
Bathing is simply submitting the body to an 
increased temperature higher than it is usually 
accustomed to ; by which means the smaller 


| 
sels, are called into increased action both on 
the surface of the body and internally ; con- 
sequently congestions of the blood and of the 
glandular system, as in indoieht swellings, 
are excited, simultaneously with the vessels 
on the surface of the body, to increased ac- 
tion, and the pores, or perspiratory vessels, 
being open, much that may be or might be 
ata future time the cause of disease, is carried 
off; and good is thus effected by this simple 
process alone. When medicine, in a state of 
combustion, is placed under the patient, it 
constitutes what is denominated a fumigation, 
and is either formed of sulphur, mercury, or 
other substance, occasioning a medicated gas 
to arise, and surround the whole of the pa- 
tient’s body ; the absorbent vessels, equally 
forced into action with the other parts, a 
great portion of these variously medicated 
gases become absorbed, the pores being the 
excited medium; and such medicine can be 
selected as is best suited for the cure of the 
disease with which the patient is afflicted. 
From this it would appear to be amost eligible 
mode of curing complaints of the skin; and 
experience, the best test of all remedies, has 
proved this to be the case, divested of the 
disagreeableness of lotions and ointments, so 
often the subject of complaint ; with this ad- 
ditional advantage, vouched by many eminent 
medical men, that it has never been known 
to do harm. 

We may next consider by what means it is 
beneficial to other complaints, and would first 
particularize a very common one, torpor, or 
congestion of the liver, which to all medical 
menis known to occasion pains and anomalous 
symptoms in parts remotely situated from 
that gland, such as dyspeptic symptoms, 
head-aches, and irregularity of the bowels. 
Torpor of the liver proceeds from too great an 
accumulation of blood in the venous branches 
of that organ, the circdlatiéi of which 
is carried on in a very tardy way, when 
compared with its celerity in other parts of 
the body. Nature has ordered this, that there 
may be sufficient time for the secretion of a 
due quantity of bile needful for the process of 
digestion, the bile being secreted from the 
blood in its passage through the liver; but 
when the circulation through the liver is in- 
ordinately increased, as it is by all free livers 
and spirit drinkers, the venous coats of which 
that viscus is almost solely cemposed, be- 
come weakened, from distension, having more 
to do than was by nature intended ; and the 
bile is not propelled forward through the 
biliary ducts with sufficient energy, conse- 
quently the liver becomes oppressed, or, as it 
is called, torpid ;—then follow the impaired 
appetite, pains, dry skin, and constipation of 
the bowels. By occasioning the blood to cir- 
culate in the extremities, the whole surface of 
the body, (where perhaps it had almost ceased 
to circulate,) and through the subcutaneous 
vesseis, it must abstract from the part where 
there was accumulation ; and thus the increas- 
ed temperature of these Baths occasioning the 
blood to circulate in the most remote and mi- 
nute vessels of the human frame affords the 
desired relief: and when assisted withthe need- 
ful medicines,which the peculiar cases require, 
such as purgatives, occasional mereurials, 
counter irritatives, and stomachies, their effi- 
cacy is powerfully increased,and their influence 
rendered more speedy and certain. Thus, Mr. 
Wallace, of Dublin, has been very successful 
in treating liver complaints, by submitting the 
patient’s body to the action of heated chlorine 





blood-vessels, secreting and excretory ves- 


gas :—far preferable to the nitro-muriatic 
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acid water bath, of late much extolled for 
mitigating these diseases. Torpor of the 
liver has here been particularized, as, from 
its peculiar organization, that organ is more 
subject to congestion than other parts; and, 
if it can be thus relieved, we may calculate 
on other glandular obstructions being like- 
wise acted on from the same principle. 

Of enlarged, torpid, or congested glands, 
commonly called tumours, there are many 
kinds : when they do not advance to suppura- 
tion, they generally owe their continuance to 
a weakened state of the secreting vessels of 
the gland, over which tumours are usually 
situated ; as in frequent swellings about the 
neck, from exposure to cold, and about 
the joints, as in scrofulous swellings. When 
these are of a painful inflammatory character, 
they must either be dispersed, suppurated, 
or caused to absorb. To hasten any of these 
processes, nothing appears to be better than 
the new remedy here discussed; but to 
swellings of the painful inflammatory type, 
other constitutional and topical treatment 
is advisable, in conjunction with the Baths. 
When the tumours have advanced, so as to 
contain fluid, the body must have previously 
gene through a train of feverish disordered 
symptoms; and if their contents become 
absorbed, the constitution must go through a 
secondary attack of these symptoms, from 
their again being taken into the circulation; 
and to palliate this, no course seems more ra- 
tional than increasing the activity of all the 
secerning vessels of the body, and opening 
the pores of the skin. In inflammatory tu- 
mours, where there is locally too much 
blood, it must equalize the circulation ; in in- 
dolent tumours, it must give energy to the 
weakened vessels; and in cases of re- 
absorbed matter, it must tend to diminish 
the secondary. symptoms, and carry off the 
offending cause. Ft would appear, then, 
that in a weakened action either of the 
system generally, as in scrofula, or in a 
weakened action of a part locally affected, 
the energies of the body, or of the part lo- 
cally affected, are increased by these means ; 
and when swellings tend to suppuration, that 
process is accelerated, and the i!l consequences 
of re-absorption lessened. Having proceeded 
thus far, we think it will occur to many of 
our readers-for how great a number of com- 
plaints this remedy may be advisable; and 
we think it may be tried for many complaints, 
to a common observer dissimilar in their na- 
ture. In organic disease of the heart or brain, 
it should not be resorted to without the pre- 
vious advice of a physician, but, generally 
speaking, it is an important auxiliary that 
may be used on most occasions, and is of itself 
sufficient to remove many diseases. In all 
eases of a languid, debilitated state of the 
system, as in dropsical affections, its utility 
becomes apparent. In stomach affections, pe- 
riodical head-aches, &c. its value is not less 
evident. In nervous diseases, so dissimilar in 
their character and so changeable in their 
symptoms ;—in debility, simply or attended 
with congestion;—in hypochondriacal, hys- 
terical, and dyspeptic affections, we are 
assured that every day’s practice confirms the 
efficacy of these Baths. If the functions of 
the exterior parts of the body act healthily, the 
stomach and various internal parts are gene- 
rally in good order, and perform their func- 
tions with a reciprocity of action. It is well 


known, that small parasite animals interfering 
with the bark of trees, will occasion the 


| cacious remedy has not been resorted to, or 


remains uninjured, trees continue to thrive-- 
the analogy will bear consideration. As per- 
sons become old, their complaints become 
more obstinate, chronic, or fixed ; the skin 
becomes harsh, dry, and impervious, progres- 
sively losing the smooth, soft, perspirable state 
necessary to health and strength. The weekly 
use, or oftener, of a Vapour bath to such per- 
sons would, in our opinion, be asource of much 
increased comfort and health. In deep seated 
pains, as rheumatism, sciatica, in stiffness 
and contractions of the joints, the good ef- 
fects ef the Bath are deeply impressed on 
the minds of many ; although it remains yet 
to be observed, that this desirable and effi- 


used in that judicious way to which its merits 
certainly lay claim, and will ultimately esta- 
blish. From what has been said, it will ap- 
pear how generally useful these Baths may 
become; but when considered only as an 
adjunct to the usual remedies, what may not 
the invalid expect, in mitigation of his com- 
plaints, assisted by medical advice and ap- 
propriate medicines. 

We have only to add, that the Bath itself is 
not unpleasant. The whole body, except the 
head, is inclosed in a convenient receptacle, into 
which the air or vapour is admitted: a’ copious 
perspiration ensues; and we can attest from ex- 
perience, that the sensations are rather agreeable 
than otherwise (far different from champooing,) 
and that the frame is afterward light, active, and 
comfortable.—Ep. ‘ 





THE CHICK IN OVO; ETC. 
Mr. Davin Ritcuie, in a votice of a mode 
by which a conjecture may be tormed as to 
the sex of a Chick in ovo, atter combating 
former theories as to shape, weight, &c. &c. 
says— 

x Ihave heard of a mode of discovering the 
sex of the chick in ovo, different from any 
which has been proposed by naturalists. The 
folliculus aéris, or air-cell, which is to furnish 
oxygen to the future chick, is situated at the 
larger end of the egg. It has not in all eggs 
the same position at the larger end; and in 
various districts of Scotland, it is believed 
that eggs having the air-cell situated exactly 
at the top of the larger end, produce males ; 
while those having the air-cell only near the 
top of the larger end produce temales. 

*“* To ascertain this, I instituted a series of 
experiments. These experiments, as will be 
seen, go very far to prove that the opinion 
which has been stated is correct, and so 
to determine what naturalists of Germany, 
France, and England, have endeavoured in 
vain to discover. - - - Ed, Phil. Journ. 

Preserving of Birds, &c.— Sir John Sitt- 
clair has communicated to us the following 
notice: Mr. Temminck, Director of the Dutch 
Museum, has, for many years, made use of 
no other means of saving preserved birds and 
quadrupeds from the attacks of minute in- 
sects, than placing a small wooden basin, 
containing tallow, in each case, which he finds 
to be more effectual than either camphor or 
Russia leather. - -"- Ib. 

Medical Remains at Pompeii.—M. Choulant 
has lately published, at Leipsic, in a pamphlet, 
entitled Dé Locis Pompeianis ad Rem Medicam 
facientibus, an account of different objects re- 
lating to the medical art discovered at Pom- 
peii. M. C. successively describes the Tem- 
ple of Esculapius, the amulets, surgical in- 
struments, pharmaceutical apparatus, &c. 
found in the midst of the ruins. Amongst 
the surgical instraments were found some 





strongest to decay; and that whilst the bark 


present day; as, for instance, elevators for 
the operation of trepanning, lancets, spatule, 
instruments for the application of the actual 
cautery, &c. There has not been found one 
single building which could be regarded as a 
school of surgery or anatomical museum. Ib, 
Steam-Engine.—“ To eulogise the steams 
engine is become common-place. Its value 
to this country may be estimated from cal- 
culations, which show that the steam-engines 
in England represent the power of 320,000 
horses, equal to 1,920,000 men; which, being 
in fact managed by 36,000 men only, add ac- 
tually to the power of our population 1,884,000 
men.”—Heywood. Ib. 





GEOLOGY: 

Tne Journal of Lyons gives an interesting 
account of the discovery of a Fossil Elephant, 
on the hill which separates the Rhone and 
the Saone to the east of the city of Lyons: 
Some workmen digging a pit in a clayey 
marl, found at the depth of seven feet and a 
half some fragments of bones, which were 
white and rather friable. They were sur» 
prised to see these animal remains in what 
the gardeners call a virgin earth. I went to 
the place (says tlie writer of the notice,) and 
soon recognised some of the bones of an ele: 
phant. Among the persons who were present, 
some pretended that they were bones of a 
giant; others, not so ignorant, said they 
were the skeleton of a mammoth. Those 
who agreed with me that these large bones 
had belonged to an elephant, took it into their 
heads that they were the remains of one of 
those belonging to the army of Hannibal. 





The Geological, Mineralogical, and Bota- 
nical Academy of Auvergne, in its Sitting on 
the first of September, heard an interesting 
report read by the President, Count de Laizer. 
He produced a plan and thrée sections of the 
great Plateau of Basalt and Tuffe, which is 
between the two rivers of Coreze, from 
Champein to near Issoire: he accompanied 
them with numerous specimens, From this 
tuffa, which is entirely composed of pieces of 
pumice-stones and various trachites, he has 
taken, Ist, Bones of very large animals com- 
pletely petrified and transformed into care 
bonate of lime, without naing lost either 
their form or their texture. 2d, A piece of 
horn, or antler of a stag’s horn, transformed 
into agate. Lastly, he had found and taken 
out of a layer of pumice sand, which is under 
the tuffa, some teeth, the jaw-bone, and twe 
horns belonging to two species of stag, now 
lost; also a skull with the two horns, be- 
longing to a large species of stag, or elk, 
likewise a variety which no longer exists. Be+ 
sides these and a great quantity of other fossil 


-|bones, M. Laizer produced a grinder of a 


mastodon, or mammoth, found a little lower 
in the testaceous limestone, which is between 
the volcanic tuffa and the primitive soil. We 
believe it is the first time that organized 
terrestrial bodies have been met with under 
ancient tuffa and basalt. This important dis+ 
covery, due to the active and enlightened 
zeal of Count de Laizer, will throw a great 
light on the relative age of our ancient vol- 
canoes. 





LEARWED SOCIETIES; ETC. 
Oxrorp, Oct. 16.—On Monday, the 10th inst, 
the first day of Michaelmas ‘Term, the following 
Degrees were conferred :— 
Masters of Arts. — W. Fanning, Magdalen Hall; 
J.H. Lioyd, Fellow of Brasennose Coll.; J. J. Ellis, 





nearly resembling those made use of at the 


B. H. Banner, H. A, Woodgate, Fellows of St. John’s. 
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Bachelors of Arts.—J. W. Cary, C.J. Hutton, Mag- 
dalen Hall; T. S. L. Vogan, T. Moseley, T. Lathbury, 
St. Edmund Hall ; G. H. Stoddart, Queen’s Coll.; H. 
Griffith, Jesus Coll. 





CamsrincE, Oct. 15.—On Sunday the 10th 
inst. the first day of Term, the following gentle- 
men were elected University Officers for the 
year ensuing : 

Proctors, Kev. T. Dickes, M.A. Jesus Coll.; Rev. 
H. Tasker, M.A. Pembroke Hall.—Tazors, Rev. J 
Lodge, M.A. Magdalene Coll.; Rev. Hastings Robinson, 
M.A. St. John’s Coll.—Moderators, Rev..J.Warren, M.A. 
Jesus Coll,; Rev. Temple Chevalier, M.A. Catharine 
Hall.—Scrutaters, Rev. W. G. Judgson, M.A. Trinity 
Coll.; Rev. T. Greene, B.D. Corpus Chnisti Coll. 


The fellowing gentlemen were on Tuesday 
appointed the Caput for the year ensuing : 

e Vice-Chancellor; Rev. H. Godfrey, D.D. Presi- 
dent of Queen’s, Divinity ; Rev. J. W. Geldart, LL.D. 
Trin. Hall, Luw; T. Ingle, M.D. St. Peter’s Coll., 
Physic ; Rev. J. C. Ebden, M.A.-Trin. Hall, Sen. Non- 
Regent ; Rey.W. F.Wilkinson, M.A. Corp. Ch. Sen. Reg. 

Marmaduke Ramsay, M.A. of Jesus Coll., and the 
Rev. H. Kirby, M.A. of Clare Hall, are appointed Pro- 
Proctors. 


On the same day.the following gentlemen were 
9 peg Examiners for Classical Honours in 
the Lent Term 1825: 

Rev. J. Grabam, M.A. Fellow of Christ Coll.; Rev. 
T. Shelford, M.A. Fellow of Corpus Christi Coll., Kev. 
J. Scholetield, M.A.Fellow of Trin. Coll.; Rev. H. Law, 
M.A. Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 


The following gentlemen-were appointed to 
conduct the previous examination of Junior 
Sophs in the ensuing Lent Term : 

v. J. Graham, M.A. Fellow of Christ Coll.; Rev. T. 
Shelford, M.A. Fellow of Corpus Christi Coll.; J. A. 
Fisher, M.A. Fellow of Trin. Coll.; Rev. E. Bushby, 
M.A. Fellow of St. John’s Coil. 


On the same day the following Degrees were 
conferred : 

Master of Arts.—C. A. Campbell, of Trinity Coll. 

Bachelor in Physic.—E. Beck, Esq. of Jesus Coll, 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. Packe, P. Still, Fellows of 
King’s Coll.; J. Hey Puget, H.-Rich, Trinity Coll. ; 
J. A. Trenchard, R. Ousby, R. D. Powell, St. John’s 
Coll.; E, Ventris, St. Peter’s Coll. ; J. Ward, J. de la 
Condamine, Christ Coll.; Rev. BR. W. Scurr, Magdalene 
Coll,; B. Weaver, Sidney Sussex Coll. ; J. U. Deakin, 
H. B. Long, Downing Coll. 


‘“Bhe admissions nt most’of the Colleges exceed 
those of last year. 





ERRONEOUS CRITICISM. 
THE poem of the Bayadere, which originally 
appeared in the Literary Gazette, and has since 
been published among the minor pieces in the 
volume of The Improvisatrice, (which be it 
said, en passant, is most deservedly on the eve 
of a third large edition,) is thus criticised in 
one of our new Reviews: “ The Legend of 
the Rhine contains many beautiful passages ; 
but the Bayadere is the most poetical, though, 
as the authoress owns, but a reflection of the 
popular poem of Goéthe, a poem, which of 
course L. F. L. cannot have read, as it is in- 
decent.” * The critic certainly has an advan- 
tage over the author in this respect, though 
he does not seem to read all that he criticises, 
for it will hardly be believed that such a re- 
mark could have been made on the production 
of a very young female, which is thus intro- 
duced in her work: ‘‘ The Bayadere was 
taken from some faint recollection of a tale I 
had either read or heard; and meeting with 
the word Bayadere many years after, recalled 
it to my memory as;a_ snabject exquisitely 
poetical. I have been since told it was a 
poem of Goéthe’s. -This poem has never been 
to my knowledge translated ; and being ignorant 
of the German language, I am unable to say 
whetber the tale contorms to the original or 


ee 








* By the by, as Editors of the Journal in which the 
beautiful poem of the Bayadere was first published, we 
beg to cover it with our shield from this obloquy, and 


-|THeE School of Painting in this Patriotic In- 


not.”’+ It was clever in the critie to guess, 
after this statement, that the auther could 
not have read Goéthe! 

+ Probably her idea was taken from Mad. de Stael’s 


Germany, where, if we remember rightly, the story is 
told.— Ed. 





FINE ARTS. 
THE BRITISH GALLERY. 


stitution closes, we learn, on Saturday the 
30th, and the productions of those who have 
availed themselves of the privileges it has 
offered them for study will be open to the 
Governors and lovers of the Fine Arts on the 
following week. Several good things have been 
done by emulous and rising artists. But the 
public will perhaps be better pleased to hear 
what is the plan of the ensuing annual Exhibi- 
tion at this Gallery. Instead of the old Mas- 
ters, or the dead, as heretofore, it is proposed 
to form an exhibition of the best works of our 
most eminent living Painters. We believe we 
may say that examples of all the Royal Aca- 
demicians will be assembled together, as well 
as of other able artists; and it will then be 
seen on what grounds we claim the honour 
of possessing a great National School. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONG. 

Farewell to all! I shall not gaze 
Again on the blue sea: 

As flits the shadow o’er the wave, 
So flits my life trom me. 

Farewell, then, to the glorious main, 
The beauty of yon sky ; 

The memory of the orange groves, 
Where dream like time pass’d by. 

I bid farewell to each, to all— 
But bid it not to thee— 

Oh! surely even in the tomb 
Some sign of love may be. 

~~ When thou art mourning o’er.my grave, 

My spirit may be near ; : 

Comie on the breeze to catch thy sigh, 
‘To kiss away the tear. 

And should another ever claim 
The heart once only mine ; 

What comfort! that the heart is still 
Which could but beat to thine. L. E. L. 


» 





STANZAS BY LORD BYRON. 
(From Medwin’s Journal.) 

River * that rollest by the ancient walls 
Where dwells the lady of my love, when she 
Walks by the brink, and there perchance recalls 
A faint and fleeting memory of me : 
What if thy deep and ample stream skould be 
A mirror of my heart, where she may read ‘ 
The thousand thoughts I now betray to thee, 
Wild as thy wave, and headlong as thy speed? 
What do I say—a mirror of my heart ? 
Are not thy waters sweeping, dark and strong? 
Such as my feelings were and are, thou art; 
And such as thou art, were my passions long. 
Time may have somewhat tamed them, not for 

ever 5 
Thon overflow’st thy banks, aud not for aye; 
Thy bosom overboils, congenial river! 
Thy floods subside; and mine have sunk away— 
But left long wrecks behind them, and again 
Borne on our old unchanged career, we move ; 
Thou tendest wildly onward to the main, 
And I to loving one 1 should not love. 
The current I behold will sweep beneath 
Her native walls, and murmur at her feet ; 
Her eyes will look on thee, when she shall 

reathe 

The twilight air, unharm’d by summer’s heat. 





also distinctly todeny the assertion as applied to Goethe’s 
Poem.— Ed, 


She will look on thee ; I have look’d on thee, 
Full of that thought, and from that moment ne’er 
Thy waters could { dream of, name or see, 
Without the inseparable sigh for her. 

Her bright eves will be imaged in thy stream ; 
Yes, they will meet the wave [ gaze on now: 
Mine cannot witness, even in a dreain, 

That happy wave repass me in its flow. 

The wave that bears my tears returns no more : 
Will she return by whom that wave shall sweep? 
Both tread thy banks, both wander on thy shore ; 
I near thy source, she by the dark blue deep. 
But that which keepeth us apart is not 
Distance, nor depth of wave, nor space of earth, 
But the distraction of a various lot, 

As various as the climates of our birth. 

A stranger loves a lady of the land, 

Born far beyond the mountains, but his blood 
Is all meridian, as if never fann’d 

By the bleak wind that chills the polar flood. 
My blood is all meridian ; were it not, 

I had not left my clime ;—I shall not be, 

In spite of tortures ne’er to be forgot, 

A slave again of love, at least of thee. 

*Tis vain to struggle—let me perish young— 
Live as I lived, and love as I have loved : 

To dust if I return, from dust I sprung, 

Aud then at least my heart can ne’er be moved. 





* One day a Correspondent of Lord Byron’s sent him 
from Paris the following lines—a sort of Epitaph for 
Seuthey—which he gave me leave to copy.” 

Medwin’s Journal. 
Beneath these bs ies buried deep, 
‘The bones of Bob the Bard lie hid; 
Peace to his manes! and may he sleep 
As soundly as his readers did! 
Through every sort of verse meandering, 
Bob went without a hitch or fall, 
Through Epic, Sapphic, Alexandrine, 
To verse that was no verse at all; 
Till Fiction having done enough, 
To make a bard at least absurd, 
And give his readers quantum suff, 
He took to praising George the Thirds 
es in virtue — trown, 
jooms us, poor Whigs, at once to slaughter ; 
Like Donellan of bad renown, F 
Poisoning us all with laurel water. 
And yet at times some awkward qualms he 
Felt about leaving honour’s track ; 
And though he has got a butt of Malmsey, 
It may not save him from a sack. 
Death, weary of so dull a writer, 
Put to his works a finis thus. 
O! may the earth on him lie lighter 
Than did his quartos upon us! 





BIOGRAPHY. 
LIVING LITERARY CHARACTERS.—NO. III. 
Imponit finem sapiens et rebus honestis.—Juv. Sat. 6. 
He tries somuch to show his wit, 
That wise men cannot talk a bit. 

WILL QuIBBLE, by always attempting to shine 
as a wit, is a very disagreeable companion. 
His inclination for punning is so observable, 
and his incapacity for it is so conspicnous, 
that it is usual with his friends, after makin 

a fruitless attempt to raise a laugh, to add, 
** As WiLL would have said.” His manner 
of introducing a joke, too, is so studied, that 
any one may know be is at some labour to 
produce it; whereas the great art of a real 
wit is to make his facetious remarks to appear 
spontaneously arising out of the conversation, 
which requires dexterity and presence of 
mind, neither of which is in the list of WiL1’s 
qualifications. When, therefore, any thing is 
said which may admit of two meanings, WILL 
begins very industriously to twist. it ‘in bis 





 * The Po. 


mind till he has shaped it into a pun; in the 
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meanwhile the conversation has gone on, and 
the subject of his joke is forgotten. This, 
however, does not discourage him, for he first 
reminds the company that a particular re- 
mark has been made, and then gravely recites 
the pun that he has made of it. Every body 
is obliged by politeness to laugh, but nobody 
thanks him for interrupting the conversation : 
for instance,—a few nights since I was in 
a company where one said that he had seen 
an old book, “ printed by J. York, over the 
middle arch of London Bridge.” Others 
began to tell anecdotes of the same nature ; 
but WILL was silent till about ten minutes 
after, when he said, interrupting a gentleman 
in the middle of a very amusing story about 
an original edition of the Spectator, “‘ You 
know, Sir, a little while ago you told us that 
you saw a book printed over one of the arches 
of London Bridge ?””—‘ Yes, Sir.’—‘ Well, 
Sir, what was the printer’s name?” After 
thinking a little, the gentleman answered, 
© York, or some one like that.’—** Well then, 
(says WiLL, quite delighted,) why is that 
arch a prime dignitary of the church?” We 
all sat silent a few seconds; when WiLL, with 
a smirk, told us, ** Because it was the Arch- 
by-shop-of-York.” The badness of the pun 
did not help to excuse its clumsy introduction ; 
and I believe every one smiled more from 
contempt than merriment. 

He has also learned that great wits will 
often make a good pun in their minds, and 
then lead the conversation into a subject 
which will give them anopportunity of intro- 
ducing it so naturally, that it appears the 
offspring of the moment. HUuILARIUs not un- 
frequently does this. The last tine I saw 
him in company, he cast a glance towards the 
library in the room, and seeing Hume’s Eng- 
land there, began making observations upon 
it. The rest joined in, and, without their 
perceiving it, he brought them into an argu- 
ment concerning the..conspiracy of the Duke 
of Monmouth against his father, Charles 11. 
Somebody observed that it was strange so 
many could be found to join in so imprudent 
ascheme. ‘* No,(replied Himarius ;) it only 
proves that the English are like the Persians, 
who (as Denham says) 

oe worship still the rising son.” 
A shout of laughter and applause followed, 
for it came so unexpectedly, and apparently 
with so little forcing, that they gave him 
credit for making it at-the time ; but I, who 
have known him repeatedly to do the same 
sort of thing, not only laughed at his witticism, 


bet was additionally pleased with his dex-| 


terous manner of laying the trap for it. 

Now WILL often attempts to perform this 
maneeuvre, but is so little a master of the 
science as to begin talking suddenly of some- 
thing totally foreign to the subject under con- 
sideration, and then, before any one has re- 
covered from the surprise brought on by such 
an eccentric impertinence, he makes the 
matter worse by telling them the unlucky 
pun for whose convenience he constructed so 
thin a disguise. 

_ For many years a long-story-teller was 
considered as the greatest nuisance in so- 


ciety ; but latterly the inveterate punster has | 


become entitled to that elevated rank in the 
general scale of disagreeables, and very justly, 
for by the time a proser has got through his 
narration, the thoughts of his hearer may 
have travelled haif over the globe, or he may 
even have regaled himself with a nap, and by 
these means a chance of avoiding the evil is 


jest. 


from ; he haunts all companies, and, without 
discrimination, turns all subjects alike into 
The first is like the continual hammer- 
ing which a man hears next door to a coffin- 
maker’s,—time will accustom him te it, and 
presently the evil is not perceived ; but the 
other is a little buzzing fly, who tickles and 
teases incessantly, and whose tormenting 
never ceases till he is got rid of. 

This, together with all other evils in con- 
versation, arises from a general misconception 
of its utility. Instead of guiding it by those 
rules which teach that the tongue was given 
to inquire and to instruct, every man makes 
it his study, as far as he is able, to render it 
productive only of honour to himself. From 
this motive, the disputant argues by the hour 
together to nobody’s satisfaction but his own; 
the boaster (another very disagreeable com- 
panion) thunders his own praises in your 
ears; the pedant ostentatiously displays his 
learning ; and finally, Wit1 QuineLe makes 
himself ridiculous, and every body else un- 
comfortable. 





SKEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
The Barge’s Crew. 
« Afl on board of a man-of-war.” 

—So, asI was a-saying, Joe Henderson pulled 
the bow oar in the Triumph’s Barge, and a 
worthier fellow or a better seaman never 
handled a boat-hook : he was one of them that 
played ould Solomon the trick when shop, 
watches, trinkets, and all went flying down 
the fore-hatchway; and that he used to call 
a * jew de spree.” But you should see 
him now, Mr. Editor, in-his boatswain’s uni- 
form, with his white locks flowing over his 


fun and frolic as a boy of sixteen. Well, 
d’ye see, after the Captain had “been aboard 
some time, and they began to find him strict 


on more comfortable ; but the spirit of dis- 
affection warn’t wholly subdued. Sir Erasmus 
had been much beloved by all hands, and 


he wouldn’t ; indeed, he had hardly severity 
enough to keep ’em in subjection: besides, 


mar: low for only looking at him; and then he 


the lights were put out, and the watch below 
turned in, to listen to their contabulations ; 
and so they christened him the Rat-catcher. 
At first, the fleet laid their complaints before 
Lord Howe; but somehow or other the old 


consequently they were wholly unattended 
to. Well, d’ye see, the Barges’ crews used 


their Cuptains; and then we—that is, the 
crews, but you know what I mean—would 
overhaul accounts and haul over the Admiral ; 
and that began the communication with the 
delicates. At last, finding that our grievances 


settled. I remembers as if it was but yes- 


ing. It was Easter Sunday, seven and twenty 
years ago. Up went Numbers 154 to the 





provided, But a punster there is no escaping 








and generous, firm and humane, things went} together. 


most in the fray ; but, poor fellows, most of 
’em perished a year or two afterward, when 
the ship was burnt, up the Mediterranean. 
The Queen Charlotte’s, as I said, began first, 
and the rest of the fleet soon followed the 
example. There warn’t so many let into the 
secret of the mutiny as was at first imagined ; 
but then they were chiefly petty officers and 
able seamen, who possessed a strong influence 
over all hands, fore and aft. Many of the 
men, when they first heard the cheering, 
came running up on deck, and axed what 
was the matter. After it broke out, it was a 
curious sight to watch the looks of the sea- 
men, and notice the conduct of the officers. 
Yet those who had exercised mercy were 
mercifully and generonsly treated. Some of 
the men would stand with their,arms folded, 
rummaging upon what they done, with coun- 
tenances “‘ more in sorrow than in anger,” 
seeming to think their fate was sealed, yet teel- 
ing more for their messmates than themselves, 
Others, with bold fronts, would brave the 
consequences, and dare the worst, though 
you might frequently catch their eye taking a 
broadside glance at the yard-rope, with the 
hangman’s noose at the end. On the main- 
deck might be seen two or three eyeing a 
group of talkers with the utmost suspicion, 
and stealing by degrees toward them to catch 
hold of their discourse. But the forecastle 
was the principal resort, and all the various 
workings of the mind might be traced—from 
undaunted recklessness to sickness of heart : 
here the hardy boatswain’s mate vociferated 
his oaths, turned his quid, and cracked ‘his 
joke, insensible to danger; there the more 
placid, yet not less firm, quartermaster, leaned 
over the nettings, looking towards the shore ; 
in all the distraction of thought ;—wife, chil- “ 


shoulders, and his smiling face as full of| dren, friends, honour, life, seemed hanging 


by a breath. Thus it continued for several 
days, till all hands found they ‘vere tarped 
with the same brush, and swore t6 live 6r die 
As soon as the news reached the 
Admiralty, there was all confusion, and they 
eagerly made so many offers, that we doubted 
their sincerity. Billy Pitt at first affected 


they wanted him to remain in the ship, but| to tarn up his nose, but he soon altered, and 


tried to smooth us down : howsomever, we had 
laid our anchor to windward, and could n’t 


the people didn’t like his favonrite, one of the | be easily persuaded to weigh it again till re- 
Lieutenants, for, d’ye see, he would lay a/dress and damnification were spliced to the 


buoy-rope. Abont a week afterward, seve- 


used to come prowling round the decks after|ral of the Admirals assembled on board the 


Queen Charlotte; and Sir Allan G— indulged 
in such bitter invectives and threats, that it 
only exasperated the people, and made ’em 
stick closer by one another. I was alongside, 
waiting for the delicates of the ——, and onld 


gemman didn’t think ’em worth notice, and | Sir Allan spun into his boat like a cockchafer, 


glad to escape from the anger of the men, 
What, thongh we were mutineers, we warn’t 


to assemble at the Sallyport, after landing | traitors: if the enemy had put to sea, we 


were ready to go out and fight for our King 
and country to the last gasp; and there 
warn’t a man in the whole fleet but what 
would have cheerfully nailed the colours to 
the mast, and gone down with ’em flying ; 


were disregarded, the fleet determined, as a| but then we were oppressed, and every body 
last resource, not to go to sea till all was\knewit. Howsomever, the differences at last 


were tolerably clinched, and in the beginning 


terday, the signal was made by ould Brid-| of May Bridport again hoisted 154. But still 
port in the Royal George to prepare'for sail-| doubts remained among the men, that Billy 


Pitt would be down upon ’em before long, 
and the promises were only a pretence to get 


mast head, and up went the ships companies | them to sea; so one and all refused to obey, 
into the rigging and along the gangways to | till they had called a convention on board the 
give ’em three cheers. The Queen Charlotte’s 
began first, indeed they were always fore-| fore in her, aud he resolved to prevent their 


London, 98: Sir John C— had _his flag at the 
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meeting by resistance; so he draws up the 
Marines, and points two of the quarter-deck 
carronades town below. The men, however, 
peceisten 3 the guns were fired, and several 
killed; but the Admiral and Officers were 
compelled to surrender. A council of war 
was called, and the delicates met in the great 
cabin; the platform was rigged out on the 
forecastle, the yard-rope rove, and the signal 
made for all boats to attend execution. In 
about half an hour, the —— was brought, and 
the noose put over his head; a death-like 
stillness prevailed ; the boats laid upon their 
oars; and an agonizing suspense was visible 
upon the agitated faces of the seamen: the 





gangways and ports of the fleet were crowd- 
ed, but not a voice was heard; at last an} 


Captain was in a mortal rage, as well he 
might be ; but Tom Tackle was half mad, for 
he well knew how many gills went to a gal- 
lon. Several of the ringleaders were punished 
at the gangway, and two of them (Johnson 
and Freeman) were put in irons to be tried 
for mutiny. Well,just about this time they 
fell in with the Dutch fleet, and all the pri- 
soners were released and sent to their quar- 
ters, where they lathered the ould Hercule, 
and made him think he’d got on the fiery 
shirt again. Every body knows who gained 
the victory, and how well the Triumph be- 
haved under that bold, dauntless leader, Cap- 
tain E—, (who was himself wounded,) and how 
they extinguished the flames on board of their 
opponent; but poor Freeman ‘ost both his legs, 


indistinct murmur arose as the —— kneeled | and Johnson was severely hurt ; howsomever, 
down to bid farewell to time and make his | they reached Yarmouth, and were sent with 
peace with Heaven; the spirits of those who/ the wounded to the Hospital. As soon as 
had just suffered death had already flown/ duty and his own state would permit, away 
to the presence of their Maker, and now his| went the skipper to visit them, for he was 
was about to confront them before that Judge | equally humane as brave. There lay poor 
from whose decision there is no appeal. The | Freeman in very great pain; so the Captain 
bitterness of nature, struggling with its fond | soothed him, and talked to him just like a 
affections, was apparent on the ——’s face ; | brother, while the tears stood in his eyes, 





but in a few moments all was undaunted se- | 
renity and calm resignation. The murmurs} 
rose higher, and many a furrowed counte-| 
nance—many a sun-burnt cheek, was moist- 
ened with the rich drops of generous sympa- 
thy. Several minutes elapsed, when Joyce 
of the Royal George called the delicates aft | 
into the cabin, and begged them to suppress 
their passions; ‘‘ Shipmates (said he,) this 
has gone too far; what can we promise our- 
selves by the destruction of an old man? 
what advantage shall we obtain byit? Be- 
lieve me, it will be a mark of disgrace upon 
a blue jacket as long as it shall continue to be | 
worn. No, let us rather send ’em ashore, and | 
wash our hands from blood: he obeyed his | 
instructions, and has only done his duty.” | 
Accordingly they proceeded to the forecastle, 
and cOmmuunicated their decision to the . 
He heard the‘commencement, that his life 
was spared, and then dropped down like a 
stone; but he recovered in an instant, and 
shortly afterward went ashore. The men that 
were killed were also landed, and a grand 
and mournful sight it was; never was such 
a scene exhibited in Portsmouth before nor 
since: the ships’ companies went in proces- 
sion, with the colours hung with black crape, 
and saw the bodies laid in the ground in 
Kingston Churchyard, where a monument 
was afterward erected over them. It was a 
sight that would have drawn tears from the 
most obdurate heart. Well, Lord Howe at 
last settled the business, and came round the | 
fleet attended by his Lady and some great | 








gentlemen; and,when they landed, the deli- | 


for he’d a feeling heart. ‘ Aye, aye, (said 
he,) Freeman, the loss of your legs has saved 
your life; for I should have hung you toa 
certainty, notwithstanding the battle.”—* No, 
sir, (replied Freeman,) the Gunner's sponge 
wipes out all faults; for if a man does his 
duty in action, it clears him from the charge 
of mutiny; and I think, sir, I have done 
mine.’—** Well, well, my brave lad, make 
your mind easy ; you acted nobly, aud I’’Il be 
a friend to you as longas I live ;’’—and so he 
was, for his word was always his bond. 
Mrs. E— was a great favourite too with all 
hands; and the honourable conduct of her 
husband did him infinite credit. One day, the 


| Captain, his wife, and the chaplain, Mr. Kirk, 


went in the Barge for a little excursion on 
shore at Torbay. There warn’t water enough 
te get the boat close in, nor for the gapg- 
board to reach the beach; so the Captain was 
mounted first upon the shoulders of two men, 
who carried him safe to land ; next came the 
lady (no very light task,) but she soon got 
footing. Then followed the Chaplain, sitting 
astride the Bowman’s shoulders, as he would 
in his ammunition pulpit, but full of fear and 
trembling. The Captain laughed heartily, 
and roared ont, ** Down, Parson Henderson, 
for half'a gallon.” Down dropped Joe, with 
the Parson a-top of him; and there they 
rolled in the mighty waters, the Chaplain like 
a second Jonah, looking out for the whale. At 
last he stood on terror firmer (as you larned 
gemmen calls firm land,) but up to his middle 
in brine, and ina pretty pickle you may be 
sure. He was not only Chap-lain, but chap- 


cates hoisted his Lordship upon their shoul- | fallen ; and to complete his chap-ter of acci- 


ders, and carried him up to the house, where 
they dined with the Admiral and a large 
party. Up went 154; again the anchors were 
weighed, and the fleet sailed under Bridport 
to crnise for the enemy. But to return to the 
Triumph; the Lieutenant was lash’d upon a 


grating, with a pig fora coxswain, and towed | 


ashore on to South Sea Beach, where he was 
left to his cogitations. The ship after this was 
ordered to join Duncan’s fleet, then looking 
ont after Mynheer in the North Sea; and the 
crew petitioned to have grog sarved out, but 
Capt. E. refused, as there were several butts 
of beer down in the hold, which, however, 
belonged to the | pays as arrears. But beer 
warn't grog; and so they hoisted the butts up 
in the hatchway, and stove in the heads, The 


dents, a chap-let of sea-weeds very uncere- 


moniously twisted round his neck, and moored | 


him stem and stern. In vain the Parson en- 
deavoured to pass-on—there his wreck-tor- 


on the beach while he changed his dress, 
Well, just as the boat was shoving off, Joe 
look’d at the Captain, aud touched his hat— 
a well known signal, ‘* Aye, aye, (says the 
Captain, for he understood it,)—aye, aye, go 
to my Steward and get the rum; and, [ say, 
Parson, a little drop wouldn’t do you any 
harm ; so wet inside as well as ont, man, and 
renew the spirit, eh.” Off they pulled ; but 
Joe kept clear of the Eccles-i-a-stick, for 
fear he should get a thrashing; and when 
they got aboard, the stuff was shared out 
among the Barge’s Crew. AN OLp Sator. 





POLITICS. 
Tue Greeks seem to be going on successfully, 
—In France, finance projects are the order 
of the day.—At home our Parliament is pro- 
rogued till January. 





VARIETIES. 

The Kelso Mail newspaper mentions the 
discovery of an Island in the South Pacific, 
by Captain &B. Wight, of the merchant vessel 
Medway. It is in lat. 21936’, long. 159° 40/ w, 
of Greenwich. Its length from East to West 
about 20 miles; the land high. Captain W. 
named it Roxburgh Island, after his native 
country. 

Numismatics.—In the course of the last 
summer, a tomb was discovered on the spot 
formerly occupied by Mesembria, one of the 
cities of Thrace. It contained several bronze 
medals of a King of that province, hitherto 
unknown. Two of “these precious medals 
have been presented by Dr. Burghart, into 
whose hands they fell, the one to the Museum 
Hedervar, the other to the Museum Fontana, 
at Florence. They are of the same size. 
The first has on one side a head of Apollo, 
crowned with laurel, tarning towards the 
right ; and on the reverse a figure of Victory, 
with the inscription, BAXSIAEQE. KAYAPOY, 
The other medal is exactly the same, only 
that it has in addition the monogram, 
K==}]. These medals are of Cavarus, the 
last Gallic King that the Odrysw, a people 
of Thrace, had ; about two hundred and nine- 
teen years before Christ. To him was owing 
the cessation of the war which had sprung 
up between Prussias, the King of Bythinia 
on one side, and the Byzantians and the 
Rhodians on the other. Having chosen him 
for their mediator, the result was a treaty 
of peace, which Polybius has preserved. It 
is supposed that the figure of Victory which 
adorns these medals, alludes.to some great 
feat of arms by this monarch. 

" Byron’s Daughter.—* What do you think of 
Ada? (said he, looking earnestly at his daugh- 
ter’s miniature, that hung by the side of his 





writing table.) They tell me she is like me, 
but she has her mother’s eyes. It is very 


Ada is an only child. .It is a singular coin- 


j odd that my mother was an only child, and, 





ship stuck fast, and roared in a clear-i-call | cidence—the least that can be said of it. I 
manner. But to see the Captain—he laughed | can’t help thinking it was destined to be so, 
till his sides shook; while Joe dived like a| and perhaps itis best. I was anxious for a 
duck out of the way. At last, Mrs. E— im-| son, tor if I had one he would be a peer at 


plored some of the Barge’s Crew to rescue} once, but after our separation was glad to, 


him from his perilons situation; so two or, have had a daughter, for it would have dis- 
three jumped overboard, and cleared the | tressed me too much to have taken him away 
Doctor of Dive-in it-he from his bands. My | from Lady Byron, and I could not have trust- 
eyes, what a rage he was in; he swore—no| ed herwith ason’s education. I have no idea 
he didn’t swear either, but his reverence was | of boys being brought up by mothers. I suf- 
in a terrible passion; however, the Captain| fered too much from that myself; and, then, 
ordered the Coxswain to pull hastily aboard | wandering about the world asI do, I could 
with Mr, Kirk, and promised to wait for him| not take proper care of a child, otherwise I 
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should not have left Allegra,* poor little 
thing, at Ravenna. She has been a great re- 
source to me, though I am not so fond of her 
as of Ada; and yet I mean to make their for- 
tunes equal—there will be enough for them 
both. I have desired in my will that Allegra 
shall not marry an Englishman. The Irish 
and Scotch make better husbands than we do. 
You will think it was an odd fancy—but I was 
not in the best of humours with my country- 
men at that moment. You know the reason. 
1 am told that Ada is a little termagant; I 
hope not. I shall write to my Sister to know 
if this is the case. Perhaps I am wrong in 
letting Lady Byron have entirely her own 
way inher education. I hear that my name 
is never mentioned in her presence, that a 
green curtain is always kept over my portrait, 
as something forbidden, and that she is not 
to know that she has a father till she comes 
of age. Ofcourse she will be taught to hate 
me—she will be brought up toit. Lady Byron 
is conscious of all this, and is afraid that I 
shall some day carry off her daughter by 
stealth or force. I might claim her from the 
Chancellor, without having recourse to either 
one or the other; but I had rather be un- 
happy myself than make her mother so. Pro- 
bably I shall never see her again!” Here he 
opened his writing desk, and showed me some 
hair, which he told me was his child’s. During 
our drive and ride this evening, he declined 
our usual amusement of pistol-firing, without 
assigning acause. He hardly spoke a word 
daring the first half hour, and it was evident 
that something weighed heavily on his mind. 
There was a sacredness in his melancholy 
that I dared not interrupt. At length he 
said, ‘This is Ada’s birth-day, and might 
have been the happiest day of my life. As 
it is—.” He stopped, seemingly ashamed ot 
having betrayed his feelings. He tried in 
vain to rally his spirits by turning the conver- 
sation, but he created a laugh in which he 
could not join, and son relapsed into his for- 
mer reverie.— Attic Miscellany. 
* She appears to be the Leila of his Don Juan:— 


“ Poor little thing, she was as fair as docile, 
And with that gentle, serious character,” &c. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The attention of the public will shortly be solicited to 
a subject of great importance, in a “ View ofthe present 
State of the Salmon and Channel Fisheries, and of the 
Statute Laws by which they are regulated,” by Mr. J. 
Cornish. ‘he work is intended to show that it is to the 
defeets of the latter that the present scarcity of the fish 
is to be attributed. It willcomprehend also the Natural 
History of the Salmon, together w:th the forin of a New 
Act, designed to remedy the evils so generally com- 
plained of, and an Abstract of the Evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Commons upon the subject, 
with Notes by the author. 

Mrs, Opie,we are informed, has in the press “ Illustra- 
tions of Lying, in all its Branches,” in 2 vols. 

The Medical and Chirurgical Suciety of London have 
nearly ready, Part 1 of Vol 13 of their ‘Transactions. 

The History of Poetry, we are led to expect, will re- 
ceive considerable illustrations by a work which is now 
announce, entitled * Specimens (selected and translated} 
of the Lyric Poetry of the Mivessingers, of the Reign of 
Frederick Barbaro.sa, and the succeeding Emperors vi 
the Suabian Dynasty ; illustrated by similar Specimens 
of the Troubadours, and othe contemporary Lyrw 
Schools of Europe. W2.th Historical, Ccitical, and Bio- 
graphical Remarks.” 

Sir Egerton Brydges does not remain idle in his ab- 
sence onthe Continent. Another work is announced, in 
which the fruits of his wanderings will appear; being 
Recollections of Foreign Travel, oa Liie, Literature, and 
Selt-Kaowledge. 

Archdeacon Coxe, the most indefatigable historian of 
our times, has in the press, “‘I'he History of the Ad- 
ministration of the Right Hon. Heury Pelham, drawn 
from authentic Sources ; with Private and Original Cor- 
respondence, from 1743 to 1754. 

The forthcoming Life of Sheridan, by Mr. Moore, is 
in a state of considerable for wardness. 

Miss Benger is employed on Memoirs of Elizabeth 


Stuart, Queen of Bohemia, and her unfortunate Family, 
with sketches of various royal and illustrious Characters 
during the thirty years’ war. 
A botanical work of a popular kind is about to be 
published monthly, in a cheap form, entitled The Botanic 
Garden, or Magazine of Hardy Piants cultivaced in 
Great Britain, by B. Maund. 
Mr. Charles Tarner Thackrah has in the press, Lec- 
tures on Digestion and Diet. 
Mr. Alex. M‘Donnell, Secretary to the Committee 
of the inhabitants of Demerara, is about to publish An 
Enquiry into the State of Negro Slavery; wita authentic 
reports illustrative of the actual condition of the Negroes 
in that Colony. 
An Explanatory Dictionary of the Apparatus and 
Instruments employed in the various Operations of Phi- | 
losophical and Experimental Chemistry, by a Practical 
Chemist, with copperplates, is announced for next month. 
Time's Telescope for 1825, published with the Alma- 
nacks, comprehends a complete Guide to the Almanack, 
and Explanation of Saints’ Days and Holidays, Ilustra- 
tions of British History and Antiquities, the Naturalist’s 
Diary, &e. ; an Essay on English Sacred Poetry, and two 
introductory Poems by Mr. J. H. Witfen and Mr. Alex. 
Baliour, are pretixed. 

A 2d eilition of the “Poetical Memoirs,” and the 
“ Exile,” a tale, by Mr. James Bird, author of the Vale 
of Slaugden, &c, is in the press. 
It may be interesting to the curious in Theology Eng- 
lish and Foreign, Oriental MSS. &c. to be informed that 
the 2d part of Duncan’s Catalogue has just issued from 
the press, 





LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCK OUK LASt, 
Medwin’s Conversations of Lord Byron, 4to. Il. 11s.6d. 
—Rameses, an Egyptian Tale, 3 vols. post 8vo. 30s.— 
Confessicns of a Gamester, crown §Svo. 7s. — James 
Forbes, a Tale, crown 8vo. 7s.—Power’s Miscellaneous 
Poems, 2 vols. 12mo. 14¢.—Excursions in Cornwall, 
ficap 8vo. 1l5s.; demy 8vo. 24s.; India proofs, 3/. 3s.— 
Allen’s History and Antiquities of Lambeth, part 1, Svo. 
15s.; 4to. 30s.— Duncan's Supplement to Playfair’s 
Geometry, 8vo. 21s.—Stackhouse’s History of Greece, 
12mo. 4s. 6d.—Smith’s Letter to the Magistrates of 
York, 8vo. 1s.—East India Military Calewdar, vol. 2, 
4to. 21. 10s.—Education at Home, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—Cross- 
man’s Prayers, 12mo. 4s.—Harveius de Morta Cordis et 
Sanguinis, 8vo. ls. 6d. 


Moore’s Irish Melodies.—On Monday, Nov. 1, will be published, 
‘ 5 J. Power, 34, Strand, London, 
THE Ninth Number of the above celebrated 
Work, by THOMAS MOORE, brie with Symphonies and 
Accompaniments by HENRY R. BISHOP. Price 15s. 
The above may also be had of all Book and Music 
Sellers in the United hingdom. 


Price 4. 
> =) aly r ° 

HE ATTIC MISCELLANY, No. I. contain- 

ing, among many other interesting Articles, Original Con 
versations of Lord Byron with his Friend Captain Medwin, on 
his Memoirs; his Separation from Lady Byron; his Hours of 
Idleness ; The Author of Waverley ; Lady ——; Southey, &c. Ke « 
London: Printed for Jas. Carpenter & Son, Old Boni-street. 
+++ The ad Number will be published on the ist January, 1925. 


” . * * 
FORGE ! ME NOT, a Christmas Present for 
1825, is just published by R. ACKERMANN, 101, Strand. Its 
highly finished Embellishments, 12 in number, are by Westall, 
Uwins, Corbould, Heath, &c.; and the Literary Department em- 
braces Contributions from many celebrated Writers, as Montgo- 
mery, Barton, Witfen, Neele, Bowring, Cobbold, the Author of 
Doblado’s Letters, &c. &c.——An early application is recom- 
mended to be made for this popular Work, to prevent the disap- 
pointment experienced last year by many, on account of the ex- 
haustion of a very large impression several days before Christmas, 
** There are about fifty articies, several of great, some of very 
considerable merit. It 1s a fit and elegant preseut, and will de- 
ight the receiver, while it does credit to the donor.’’— Lit. Gaz. 
Cheap eee, ag A useful Work in every Family. 
Now publishing in Weekly Numbers, price Threepence, and in 


"i Monthly Parts, price One Shilling 

HE POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA. No. IX. 
and Part II. are now ready.—Published by Sherwood, Jones, 
& Co, Paternoster-row ; H. Hetherington, 13, Kingsgate-street, 
Holborn, London. Sold by M*Phun, Glasgow ; Sutherland, Edin- 
burgh; Wroe, Manchester; Cooper, Union-street, and Ragg, 
Date End, Birmingham; Stevensou, Aberdeen; Marshall, New 
castle ; and te be had upon appl of all the Booksellers. 


Enfield’s Young Artist’s Assistant.—-4th Edit. embellished with 
6 Engravings, in 1 vol. 12mo. price, in extra hoards, 4s. 6d. 
PRE YOUNG ARTISI’S ASSISTANT; or, 
Elements of the Fine Arts: containing the Principles of 
Drawing ; Painting in general; Crayon, Oil, Portrait, and Mi- 
niature Painting; Designing, Colourin a Eugraving, &c. By 
WILLIAM ENFIELD, M.A" The 4th Paicion-—— Drawing 
forms so elegant and agreeable an amusement, and has so wide a 
range of general utility, that it cannot fail to be attractive to a 
polished mind. It is the basis of all those arta that embellish 
civilized life.’’—Londonu: Printed for Thos. Tegg, 73, Cheapside. 







































A New Map of the Ear.—Just published, price 6s. coloured, or 

10s. Gd. on roller, a New and Improved 

M4P of the EAR: exhibiting its Internal, 
lotermediate, and External Structure, with the Boues in 

situ ; together with the incipal Nerves and Blood-vessels in its 














METEORCLOGICAL TABLE. 
Thermometer. 
from 28 ta 52 


Barometer. 
29-48 — 29°56 
2956 — 29°65 

| 29-76 — 29-89 

29-90 — 30-00 

30°04 — 30-05 
° 39-03 — 29°98 
Wednesday +... 20 29:94 — 30 00 

ind variable. Generally fair; frosty mornings.— 

Rain fallen ,025 of an inch. 

A Meteor of rather singular description the evening 
of the !}6th, about 7. It was first seen stationary for two 
or three seconds due East, having au altitude of about 
15°, then rose in a direction nearly perpendicular to the 
horizon, and suddenly disappeared. 

The Comet is yetin Draco, It may be found by draw- 
ing aline through @ and V of that constellation. Its dis- 
tance from ¥ is little more than the distance asunder of 
the above-named stars. The Comet is less brilliant ; the 
coruscations as heretofore. 

The amazing cluster of 19 spots now traversing the 
San’s disk, is well deserving the attention ofall amateurs. 

Edmonton. Cc. H. ADAMS. 


October. 
Thursday...... 14 
Friday ........ 15 





Monday, . 
Twesday.... 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
AAbA—want of room chiefly, and other considera- 
tions. —-The New Church of Chelsea m our next. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
French, German, Nii aa Se. " 

circ ULATING LIBRARY, exclusively de- 
voted to FOREIGN LITERATURE, by BOOSEY & SONS, 
Foreign and English Booksellers, 4, Broad-street, Exchange.— 
The Catalogue contains an extensive Collection of French, Ger- 
maa, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Books, imcluding Periodi- 
cal Publications. In 8vo. price 3s.——Full particalars as above ; 
also, at Tl. Boosey & Co.’s Foreiga Music Warehouse, 28, Holles- 
street, Oxford-street. ma a 
Under the sanction of, and dedicated by express permi 
the Hon. the Court of Directors, beautifully printed i 


l 
4to, vols. price §l. extra boards, or al. los. each Part, " 
Tue EAST INDIA MILITARY CALENDAR 
(Part the First and Part the Second,) containing the Services 
of General and Field Officers of the Indian Army. By the Editor 


of The Royal Military Calendar.——London: Printed for Kings- 
bury, Parbury, & Allen, Leadenhall-street. 


MEMOIRS of PAINTING. By. W. BUCHANAN, 
+ Esq.. ining a Chr logical History of the Importa- 
tion of Pictures by the Great Masters into Great Britain since 
the period of the French Revolution; with Critical Remarks 
thereon, and Sketches of Character of the leading Masters of 
the various Schools of Painting. In 2 vols. 8vo. price 26s. 
Published by R. Ackermann, 101, Strand; and to be had of all 




















t ryt Designed for the use of Medical Stadeuts. 
By JOHN HARRISON CURTIS, Esq. Aurist to the hing. 
Published by ‘I, & G. Underwood, 92, Fleet-street. 
or whom may be had, by the same Author, . 

2. A Treatise on the Physiology and Diseases 
of the Ear; accompanied with a Piate of Improved Acoustic In- 
struments. 3d Edit, 7s. 6d, bds, 

3. Cases illustrative of the Treatment of Dis- 
eases of the Ear; with practical Remarks relative to the Deaf 
ond pe org : e Profession, we Picclve. are indebted to 
Mr. Curtis, for the persevering spirit;with whi pyltivat, 
the study of those lidooush alfedtug a Deb Rs cwleinseee 
from their obscurity and intricacy, cas only be properly treated 
by a persou entirely devoted to the subject.’”’—Lendon Medical 
nd Physical Journal.——** The cases detailed by Mr. Curtis are 
fty-eight in number; and the treatment appears to be judicious, 
simple, and successful,”— Medico Chirurgical Review. 
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. _ Ia November will be published, 

HE 2d Volume of the HISTORY of the late 
WAR in SPAIN and PORTUGAL. By ROBT. SOUTHEY. 
Printing for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ws x In gto. price 31s. 6d. boards, 
ONVERSATIONS of LORD BYRON, Noted 
during a Residence with his Lordship at Pisa, in the years 
1821 and 122. 
By THOMAS MEDWIN, Esq. of the 


t ‘ h Light Dragoons. 
Printing for flenry 


burn, 8, New Burlington-street. 





rare Nearly ad) ° 3 vols. 12mo. ‘ . 7 
R° PHELAN; a Romance of the English His- 

tories. By the Author of Annals of the Parish, Ringan 
Gilhaize, The Spaewife, &e. 

** Some people woald impose now with authority 

‘Turpin’s or Monmouth’'s Geoffrey’s Chronicle.” 
’ i > Lord Byron. 
Printed for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; and G, B, Whittaker; 

Ave-Maria-lane, London. 





On the ist of November, in 2 vols. price 12s, 
TALES of IRISH LIFE; illustrative of the 
Manners, Habits, and Condition of the People. With En. 
gravings on Wood by Messrs. Thompson, Hughes, aud Bonner, 
trom Designs by Mr. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Published by J. Robins & Co, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 
. . , Also, on the ist of November, price 6s. 
Suicide and its Antidotes. By the Rey. Solo- 
mon Piggott, A.M. of Oxford. 
Mr. Campbell's New Poem, 
Farly in November will be published, in Foolscap 8yo. 
PPHEODORIC ; a Domestic Tale. And other 
Poems. By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Pleasures of Hope, with other Poems. 
In Foolscap 8vo. with Plates by . Westall, R.A. 8s. bds. 
Gertrude of Wyoming, and other Poems. In 
Foolscap 8vo. 8th Edit. with Plates by Westall, gs. bds. 
The Plates may be had separate, to illustrate the former Edi- 
tions: The Pleasures of Hope, gs. 4to. and 5s. Foolscap 8vo,— 








Booksellers in Town and Country, 


Gertrude of Wyoming, 7s. 4to. and 4s. Foolscap 8vo, 
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GAZETTE, &c. 





On asth inst. will be published, i in 3 vols. Post Svo. 30s. hds. 
AMESES ; an Egyptian ‘Tale: with Histori- 
cal Notes of the Fra of the Pharaohs. 

Printed for G. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
rinted in Crown 8vo. price 7s. boards, 
rue COME USSIONS of a GAMESTER. 


** The end of these things is death. 
Printed for J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Peat 


's.6d. boards, the Third and last Part « 
PictioN ary of ENGLISH QUO’ TA T TONS: 
containing Rseiptions 5 inRhyme. By the Author of the Peer- 
age and Barone’ Charts, The Secretary’s Assistant, &e. ke. 
mae il. containing Quotations a shekep bem an 78.3 and 


ave been 
pablished lately. 
— for Geo. B. Whittaker, Aree lane. 


n 4to. with Plates, rice 1 
A SHOR’ I TREATISE on the “SE: CTION of 
the PROSTATE GLAND in LITHOTOMY : with an Ex- 

plamatie of a safe aud easy Method of opienins the Operation, 
on the Principles of Chesclden. B: N KEY, Surgeon 
to Guy’s and to the Mag AX 

Print pee Hurst, Rees, Orme, Ren, & Green; 
Ss. S. Highley 3 Tek i. wood ; = = = & Son, London. 


Rens of ‘ALGEBRAS. con apiled from 


Garnier’s French nslation of Leonard Euler, and ar- 
anged #0 as to form a complete System of Elementary Instrac- 
tion in os First Part of a. ‘0 which are added, Solutions 
bevera oO 


and Exam- 
ples for the ice of the Student. 
By CHAR TAYLER, Downing College, Cambridge. 
Printed fi ‘or Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 


Published by B. J. Holdsworth, 18, St. Paul’s Chure 
A SUMMARY of the PRINCIPLES and’ His- 
TORY of POPERY. By JOHN BIRT. In 8vo. price 4s. 

** We have seldom, if ever, seen so large a body of facts, exhi- 
hited with perfect perspicuity, within so small a compass; the 
author’s complete mastery of the subject appears from the ease 
with which he hus condensed an immense mass of historical 
matter, without the least indication of disorder or ¢ oateaion: ” 

| Relectic Review, M lay 

2. Selections from the Works of Archbishop 
Leighton ; — a brief Sketch of his Life, by the Rev. W. Wi 
son, D.D. Fellow of Queen’s College. , Oxford. Second Edition, 
revised. With a Portrait, 3s. 6d. pan boards. 


The Emperor Napoleon.—A new Faition, compressed into Four 
handeome Volumes 8vo. and illustrated with Portraits of Na- 
Cases; a View of the House in which Napoleon 

was — at Ajaccio iu : Corsica ; four coloured Views of St. He- 
lena, wo oe oe apa: Decline panes Siro &e. Price igs. 

CONT " in French or English, 

OUNT, LAS. CASE ‘3 “JOURNAL of the 
PRIVATE, ue. and CONVERSATIONS of the late EM- 
IN.—As this Work 1s universally acknow- 
to form the most —— apie: 1 the Life, Character, 
of this mau d that this 
inte 4 vols. roe pubifshed ata 
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Published and sou | c Colburn, 8, New a 
street ; Bell & B: pees & Joho Cumming, I ae 
i arious ee. 
R Pi Teatpers A Lowi ug W. 
BL Addo YE RENCH INI SRPRETER. 
Price 6s. 6a. half-bd. (French, English, and Pronunciation.) 
Bernartlo’s Italian Interpreter. Gs. 6d. half-bd. 
aes Ps Se eae and Pronunciation.) 
ire’s on rp Preceptor. 6s. 6d. 
balf-bd. (French and rae 
Genlis’ Manuel du V ovageun. 6s. 6d. half-bd. 
(Enclish, JF rench, and {talian.) 
Genlis’ Manuel du V. oyageur. 9s. 6d. half-bd. 
(English, French, Italian, German, s Sp von _ Portuguese.) 
French Grammar and Dictior Thal If-bd. 
Whitaker’s Modern French Grammar. 68. 6d. 
Hamoniere’s New Pocket Dictionary ; French |‘ 
and English, and English and French. 8s. bd. 
ndon: Printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand; and Baldwin, 
Cradock, & Joy, Paternostor-row ; ‘end sald by all Bookseller; 
Professor Dunbar. 
THE. following ELEMENTARY Greek Books 
are published and sold by George Cowie & Co.; Baldwin, 
Cradock, & Joy; and ae — & Lepard, London: 
and Stirling & Kenney, Edinb 
1. Exercises on the Syntax and Observations 
on most of the Idioms of the Greck Language ; with an Attempt 
to trace the Prepositions, several Conjunctions, and Adve: ers. to 
their Radical Siguitications. By George Dunbar, A.M. F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Greek 1m the University of mo Eo Edition, 
i Tas eal ed and i improved. In Bvo. pi rice 
unbar’s Key to the Third Edition of the 
pe. eed Tn 8vo, 3s. Gd. se 
Third Edition, 


3. Dunbar’s Prosodia Gravca. 
considerably ealarged. In 8vo. 58. boa 

4. Dunbar’s Analecta Greea, Minora. In ¢ avo. 

a Dunbar’s Collectanea Greca Majora. Vol.1. 

being a coutinuation of Dalzel’s Majora. Io 8vo. 15s. bds. 

G Dalzel’s Collectanea Grieca Majora. Vol. L. 
Edited by Professor Dunbar; very considerable Additions and 
Corrections. In 8vo. 19s. bound. 

7. Dalzel’s Collectanea Greca Majora. Vol. 1. 
Edited by Professor Duabar. The Text of Homer, Hesiod, aad 
Apollonias Rhodius, is corrected according to the Principles 

stated in the Egsay upon the Versitication of oe in the 
Part of the Professor's Prosodia Greea. The whole of the Text 
has undergone the most careful revision; and is aagmented by 
= of = Nemean Odes of Pindar, and a very considerable 
mber 1d Notes, expl y of dificult Passages, 
he. la Sre. 138, bd, 
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vols. 8vo. e 24s. Third Edition, 

C APT “AIN VRANKLIN'S S NARRATIVE of a 
JOURNEY to the SHORES of the POLAR SEA, in the 

Years 1819, 20, 21,22.—Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-st. 





Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
yiEw of the STATE of EUROPE « during the 
MIDDLE AGFS. By HENRY HALLAM, Esq. 
Printed f for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





" Siiedscenally printed i a a vols. 8vo. —_ a Portrait, price 42s. 
w Edition o! 


PPHE POEMS of ‘the “Right Hon, Lord BYRON. 
Another Edition, in 5 vols. Foolscap 8vo. 35s 
*,* The Tragedies, to complete these Editions, may “be had se- 
parately. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
i esegers Plates, by Stothard an Heath. Foolscap 8vo. 18s. ; 
- 308.; 4to. Proots, 42s, 
“Tilusteative Plates, "by Ww. Agee x and Heath. Foolscap 8vo. 30s. ; 
8vo. Bvo. 42s. ; 4to. Proofs, 


Benvtifuly printed, EES, Post 8vo. 
E SKETCH BOOK. By" Geoffery Crayon, 
yt Printed for John Murray, Albemarle- “street. 
1. Another Edition. In 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. ; 
2. Bracebridge Hall. In 2 vols. #vo. 248.5 in 
edie: Post 8vo0. 16s. 
3. Knickerbocker’s New York. In 2 vols. ls. 
4. Tales of a'Traveller. In 2 vols. Post Avo. 16s, 
5. Ten Plates to illustrate the above, including 
a Portrait of Washington Irving. 11. 118. 6d. 
Just imported, by — tee < Co. Foreige go Booksellers, 


LE GIL BLas de Ta REVOLUTION. 
Par M. L. B. PICARD. 
insole 1amo. price il. 4s. 


> vints .) price gs. 
THE BIBLE. "PRE AC ER; or, Closet Com- 
panion for every Day. in the Year: consisting of Three hun- 

ant and Sixty-five Outlines of Sermons, in a regular Series, 
from Genesis to Revelation ; together with Six complete Ser- 
mons. By the late Rey. HENRY FOSTER, A.M. Binister of 
St. James’s, Clerkenwell. Printed from his own MS 

London: Printed for W. Baynes & Son, Ramaaiebeer: and 
H.Ss. Baynes, Fainbureh 

Hvo. price 


+4 > 
JTNTEGRAL T! ABLES: or, “Tables of Fluents. 
By MEYER HIRSCH, Translated from the German. This 
Work, the remlt of ine redible labour, will be found bighly ser- 
viceable, both to the Proficient and to the Student in Mathema- 
tical Science : the one it will serve as a complete Book of refer- 
ence (equaily so with those on Logarithms,) and to the other it 
will afford a brief sketch of the T' ry confirmed by most ex- 
tensive veoepgpe Tg Oe ated for W. Baynes & Son, Pater- 
noster-row ; and H. S. Baynes, “dinburgh. 














In Post 8vo. with an elegant Portrait, price 7s. 
THE LIFE amd DIARY of Lieut. -Col. SOHN 
BLACK ADER, of the Cameronian Regiment, and Deputy- 
Governor of Stirling Castle: affording an interesting account of 
the various Sieges, Batties. and Services in which he was en- 
gered on the Continent, aod during the Rebellion in Scotland of 


pr. 16s. a new Edition of 


By L at man & Co. Paternoster-row, in Svo. iN Qs. stitched, 


Avi CE on DIET and REGIM 
By a PHYSICIA ae, 


Lacon Fourteenth Edition.—In 2 vols. 8vo. price 14s. bd 
; the 14th Edition in En; fhivees aie Rates.” being 


LACON; or, Many ‘Ph ings in Few Words. 
By the Rev. c.c.co N, late Fellow of King’s College. 
Contciiah and Vicar of Kew and Petersham. sd 
Sold by enaness, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, London; and 
all other Booksellers. 
For various notices of, and citignes upon this Work, see the 
various Reviews and Journals, Metropolitan and Provincial, 
Foreign and Domestic. 


Pratt’s Edition of Fox’ 's ‘Meters 
In 1 large vol. Duodecimo, embellished with 2 beautiful En- 
graving of the Sufferiugs of the Holy vRe. 6d.in éxtra-bds, 


FOX’S BOOK of MARTYRS; containing the 


Lives, Sufferiugs, and Deaths of the Protestant Martyrs, in 
the ee n of Queen Mary. To which is added, an Account of the 
various Persecutious the Chu has undergone, from the ear- 
liest ages to = present time : Bova te me an te of the In- 

t rance ; the general 
erpesutien tle Louis XIV. 3 and the yh im the Irish 
Rebellious in 1641 and 1798 ; with the Lives of some of the early 
Reforme rs. yt Rev.’ THOMAS PRATT, D.D. 

* Ye shall knoe them by their fruits. Matthew vii. 16. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and sold 
by all Booksellers. 




















Tice 10s. 6d. hoa rds, 
LEXICON THUCIDIDEUM : a Dictionary, 


xreek and English, of the Words, Phrases, and principal 
Idioms contained in the Histo of the Peloponnesian War of 
‘Thucidides.—— Printed for G GB. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, 
London; J. pet Oxford; and Deighton & Sons, Cambridge, 
Of whom may be had, lately published 
M. T. Ciceronis de Oratore Libri ‘Tres 3 ex 
Editione, J. A. Ernesti, cum Notis varioram. In usum Studioen. 
Juventutis. Accessit Appendix ex Notis Harlesii, Pearcii, 
Seite et aliorum Excerpta. &J. Greenwood, M.Ay Svo. 125. 
- Ciceronis "de Officiis Libri Tres; ex 
.M. et J. F. Heusingerorum. Patrai Majoris et 
patri sui Animadversiones Scholarum usibus accommodavit Con- 
— Eeaeelngey. Accedit Index Rerum et Verborum. In 12mo, 
5s. boun 





rescensi -? 





pon Seance 's Mexico, =. 
8vo. price 3l. 13°. 6d. board 
pout wea ESSAY on MEXICO: including 
every Information relative tp the Geography, Climate, In- 
habits productions, Commerce, Mines of that Country. 
UEXAN DE HUMBOLDT, With Sections and Maps, 
PAbered oa the original French, by JOLIN BLACK, 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Auth 
Personal Narrative of Travels in Colombia, 
With Maps, Plans, &e. In§ vols. 8¥o. 41. 1s. bds. 

Researches coneernin Institutions and 
Monuments of the Ancient Inliabitants of, America; with De- 
cariptlens oul and Views. A new Edition. In 2 Vols. 8vo. with Plates, 
il. is. 

A Geognostical Essay on the Sa sition of 
Rocks in both Hemispheres. fi Seo. 142. bd: —_ 





Si costes from the al MSS, s@ 3 to present a com- 
AMICHTOS, ore at hoy ot the Nemes brave 
fm of the Mi 
kader,——Fadinbu: ted tay 
Baynes, Sout! South Union "Place; and W, Seorme & Sen, Londo: -4 





Established School Books —Just GrOBE the 10th Edition of 
EXERCISES: en the GLOBES and MAPS} 
interspersed withsome Historical, Biegraphical, Chrovolo- 
ical, 7 ological, and Miscellaneous Information: on a a 
Finn To which are added, Questions for Examination : desi, 
for the use of Young Ladies. By the late WILLIAM BUT! rt 
With an Appendix, by which the principal Stars may be easily 
known, by, THOMAS BOURN, Teac her of Writing, Geography, 
and Arphenetic. In 12mo, price 6s 
London: id by J, Harris; J. itinans Harvey & Darton; 
_—— ~ Mecsuaii: ; and Burton & Co. 
whouw may be obtained, by the same Author, 
Ar ithmetical Questions, on a new Plan. ‘The 
8th Edit. in 19mo. 6s. 
Cc hrovological ‘and Biographical Exercises, The 
7th Edit. in 1209. 7s. 
Geographical Exercises on the New Testament. 
The ad Edit. im 12mo. 5s. 6d. bd. 
Misesilancous Questions in English History 
an id Biograph y. e 2d Edit. in 12mo. 4: 
‘Arithinetical: Tables. 12th Kdit. éd. stitched. 
Also,—Bourn’s Gazetteer of the most Remark- 
able Places i in the V w ona The * Pie in 8vo. 18s. bd. 


QOLID RESOl TREES. for “OLD AGE; or, the 
\7 Means by which the Evening of Life may be rendered both 
Profitable and Pleasant. 

Also, lately published hy the same Author, handsomely printed, 

with a neat Frontispiece, in 12mo. , Price 4s. 

Choice Pleasures tor Youth; in a Series of 
etters from a Father to a Son.—— Contents : On Domestic Plea- 
sures—On the Pleasures which arise from the Study of Nature— 
Reading —C oaversation— Benevolence— Devotion. 

** These important subjects are discussed in an attractive man- 
ner: serious admonition is mingled with amusing anecdotes ; 
and the author has succeeded in putting together, with mach 
skill, a volume which we can safely recommend as a valuable ad- 
dition to the library of youth.”’—London Christian Instructor. 

“ Whether we cousider the subjects, the arguments, or the 
style (which is beautifully simple,) it is altogether a choice 
publication ; and we shall rejeice to hear of it being extensively 
cizeniatedy *— Evangelical Magazine. 

whole is > in a style of chaste and classic elegance, 

and Tanboed with refined and sangeet feelings, and enliv:med by a 

frequent introduction of concise and appropriate anecdotes. We 

can conscientiously recommend it as suitable to be put inte the 

hands of young persons, and especially young men, whether se- 

parated from their homes, or dwelling under their father’s roof.” 
Methodist Magazine, Oct. 1824. 











Printed for W. Bavess: & Son, Paternoster-row , Leaieny eat 
H. S. Baynes, Edinb’ urgh, ’ , 





fa 8vo. . Gd. bds. roeved, ol. 
=|A COURSE of aR 1a ‘ARGS ;, composed 
Lone e 


for the akan 


my. 
-D. F. — 
late Profcee WAtatnnnc Justitntion. 


With many Correcti provements 
By OLINT! HUS chEGgR 
Professor of | Marhamotics | in the Reyal al Ais Academy. 
Printed for C. 4, Rasiagiye 4 ; Ingman & Co. ; T. Cadell ; 
J. Cuthell ; Delavie & Co. ; G. B. Whittaker; J. Richardson ; 
M. Richardson; R. seater: i & Co. ¥o Harvey & 
Defoe Hamilton & Co.; J. Duncan; Kingsbury & Co. ; Cowie 
& Co.; Simpkin & Marshal a Sitcrwoot 
J. Fairbairn, Edinbe f whom may b: 
2. Dr. Hutton ’ Course at Macnee ney complete. 
il. 118. Gd. bds.: or either Lea Ae arately, 10s. 
3. A Key tothe above. By D. Dowling. In Bvo. 4s. bds. 
4. De. Hutton’s Mensuration. In 8vo. 1 e 
. Dr. Hutton’s Compendious Measurer. In 12mo. 4s. bd. 
» A Key to ditto. By T. Edney. , In 12mo. §s. bd. 
Dr. Hutton’ 's Mathematic al Dictionary. 2 vols. gto, 61. 6s. bds. 
Fs Dr. Hutton’s M ‘ables the Common, 
Hy oy and Logistic Logarithms, hee. In Royal 8vo. 6th Edit. 


In 3 vols. 
Pane 3 


rFEE, 





2is. 





The ad pias eepees _ 1 large wa — of of 1934 pares, closely 
imte 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA’ of GARDENING ; 


mae om. the me and Practice of Horticulture, Flore. 
culture, : imeluding all 
the latest “praraepeantcsn gp a pea i istory of Gardening im all 
Countries, and a Statistical View of its presens 8 State, with Sug- 
gestions for its fature oe in the ogee Isles. 
By J.C UDON, S. HLS. &e. 
Printed for Pn amc, _— Rone s, 4 Brown, & Green. 
This Work compeeee every thing relating to Gardening, 

useful or or s the essence of all the books 

that ever have been phn ens on the seliject, either foreign or do- 
mestic. ‘To beginners of every description, the Work is-invalu- 

able ; and few are the practjcal men that may not receive from it 
a great accession of knowledge. As a reward for good conduct, 
or a stimulus to improvement, uo book is so well fitted for being 
presented by a gentleman to his head gardener, or by a head 
gardener to his deserving apprentice. One of our tirst horticul- 
turists ive might say our very first,) has declared that the Work 
has * met’’ his “ unqualified approbation ;” and another bas 
observed, ‘that sei ‘a copy of it ought to be in every gardener’s shed 
in the kingdo m.” 

Nearly Sais for publishing, by the same Author, 


Au —er of Agriculture. 
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